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The Funambulist. 


** Tl marche sur les fiers sommets 
Ou sur la corde ignoble, mais 
Au dessus des fronts de la foule.” 
Théodore de Banville. 


HE rope-walker in ancient as in modern times has held 
the public spellbound by the skill and intrepidity of his 
performances. Among the Greeks he was the schoenobates, 
the man who goes upon the rope,and the word was literally 

transferred into the Latin language in the form of fumambulus, a term 
which is said to. have been first used by Massala Corvinus. Another 
form, funiambulus, is used by St. Augustine, who, in an Exarratio on 
the fortieth Psalm, draws a distinction between human and super- 
human accomplishment. The 4zstrio learns to walk on a rope, but 
superhuman power enables a man to walk on the sea." The 


' Nunc specta histrionem. Didicit enim homo magno studio in fune ambulare, et 
pendens te suspendit. [lum attende editorem majorum spectaculorum. Didicit iste in 
fune ambulare, numquid fecit in mari ambutare? Obliviscere theatrum tuum, attende 
Petrum nostrum, non funiambulum, sed, ut ita dicam, mariambulum. This passage is 
in illustration of Ps. xl. 5, ‘‘ Many, O Lord my God, are thy wonderful works which thoy 
hast done.” 


16 
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word was, however, in later times taken to include other feats than 
those of rope-walking, such as, ¢.g., climbing a rope and revolving on a 
rope as on a horizontal bar. Part of what belonged to funambulism 
is represented in a treatise by Mercurialis' (fig. 1). 

The representation is taken, the author tells us, from an ancient 
gem. Two men are on the tight rope with balancing poles, one 
walking and the other sitting down. The three others are performing 
on vertical ropes, two of which are attached to rings fastened in the 
ground, and the others with weights at the end. The feats are such 
as require strength as well as skill, and Galen classes them among the 
violent exercises, as does Arrianus, who says that they require the 
most energetic use of the whole body.’ 

The descent of a perpendicular rope, which formed one of the 
tricks of funambulists, is referred to by Juvenal’ in his fourteenth 
Satire. Ducange included in the meaning of the word the man who 
makes his escape by means of a rope, and he refers to the spies who 
descended by a rope from Rahab’s house as funambulists. Again, the 
word indicated cowards escaping.‘ But primarily the funambulist was 
a rope-walker or rope-dancer. In the notes to an edition of Terence, 
published in 1522, a passage in the prologue to Hecyra is annotated 
as follows :— 


Funambuli—qui in funibus tepsis joculariter discurrunt grece schoenobates vocant. 


They are in this wider sense those who perform any kind of feat on a 
rope. Terence, in the prologue to Hecyra referred to above, laments 
that the public was more attracted to the shows of rope-walkers than 
to dramatic performances :— 


Ita populus studio stupidus in funambulo 
Animum occuparat. 


which is evidence of the attraction which these performers had 
for the people. 
An exercise like that of walking on the rope is largely traditional, 





* Mercurialis: De Arte Gymnastica, 1577. 


* Ac sane inter laboriosas exercitationes et quae summam ac vehementissimam totius 
corporis virium contentionem requirunt. 
3 An magis oblectant animum jactata petauro 
Corpora, quique solet rectum descendere funem : 
Quam tu, Corycia semper qui puppe moraris 
Atque habitas. . . . vv. 265-268. 


4 Ordericus Vitalis : Hist. Eccil., lib. 9 and 11. Funibus per murum demissi sunt, unde 
ad suam diuturnam ignominiam furtivi Funambuli vocati sunt. 


_ § Qui super tenuissimum filum incedunt, aut qui funibus arreptis in alta et praerupta 
nituntur, vel aliam quamcunque corporis exercitationem in fune faciunt. Schlicher: De 


Funambulis, 1702. 
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and the descriptions given by ancient writers might be applied to 
performances of the present day. The following passage attributed 
to Petronius gives a general idea of the rope-walker’s performance :— 


Stuppea suppositis tenduntur vincula lignis 
Quae fido ascendit docta juventa gradu. 

(Quae super aérius praetendit crura viator, 
Vixque avibus facili tramite currit homo 
Brachia distendens, gressum per inane gubernat 
Ne lapsa e gracili planta rudente cadat. 





Fig. 1.—Mercurialis : De Arte Gymnastica. 


A remarkable series of illustrations of rope-walking found in the 
excavations of Herculaneum is reproduced in the third volume of Le 
Antichita di Ercolano, Naples, 1762, from which the accompanying 
representations are taken (figs. 2, 3, and 4). The performers are 
evidently satyrs bearing the thyrsus and skin, dancing in fantastic 
fashion, playing on the lyre or on the tibie bifores, or pouring 
water from a pitcher into a dish, or, with extended arms, from a 
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horn into a vase. The movements are graceful. In some cases 
the performer is aided in securing equilibrium by his extended 


Fig. 2.—From Le Antichita di Ercolano. 


arms, in others he executes the more difficult task of joining hands. 
Especially difficult are the feats in which the positions must be 
comparatively motionless, 
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The rope hanging from the middle (fig. 4) may have been intended 
for the performer to ascend and descend, in which case the apparatus 
would not have been fixed at a great height. 


Fig. 3.—From Le Antichita di Ercolano. 


Many of the accounts of rope-walking show that one great 
effect of the funambulist is to exhibit his confidence by acting on 
the rope as if he were on the firm ground. Probably our modern 
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rope-walkers could not perform more gracefully than the ancient, 
but there are feats of the nineteenth or twentieth century more 
amazing than those here represented. 

Records of the feats of funambulists make it clear that they 
were not only looked upon as dangerous by the spectators, but were 
perilous in actual fact. One mischance, or the loss of nerve, to a 
man walking high in the air, meant death, and the height necessary 
to induce in the spectator sufficient sensation is a factor calculated to 
cause giddiness in one who is performing what would be of 
extraordinary difficulty if it were undertaken within easy reach of 
the ground. But height is essential, and the sensation varies in 
direct ratio with it. Pliny says that those things excite the greatest 
wonder which are most unexpected and niost dangerous.!_ Blondin, 
the greatest funambulist the world has ever seen, appears to have 
been so expert as to have felt well-nigh the same security on a 
rope as on the firm ground. With the utmost abandon he would 
perform on a rope what in itself might be considered a perilous feat. 
He himself has related how he rode a bicycle on the high rope with 
not so much as a rehearsal. But the danger has generally 
been shown to be excessive. Allusion to it is prominent in the 
accounts given by medieval writers. After an accident which 
resulted in the death of a boy, Marcus Aurelius, the “ Philosopher,” 
was so impressed by the perilous character of the rope-walker’s 
performances, that he caused feather beds to be spread underneath 
the whole space across which the funambulist’s rope was stretched.? 

St. Chrysostom, in his “ Oration on Humility,” draws an illustration 
from schoenobate who were accustomed to walk to and fro on 
the rope—if, he says, to the slightest extent they look down, 
they fall headlong into the orchestra. Pliny, in one of his 
Epistles, exclaims, “You see what applause those who walk on 
the high rope excite when now, now, they seem as if they were 
about to fall.” Blondin is known to have pretended to miss his 
footing and thereby to have caused a thrill to pass through the 
spectators. 

Nicephorus Gregoras, a writer of the fourteenth century, describes _ 
a troupe of funambulists, and gives some details which show how 
frequent were the mischances to which they were exposed. “ About 
this time,” he says, “we saw, in passing, at Constantinople more 
than twenty men expert in the art of astounding feats, men such 


* Sunt enim maxime mirabilia quae maxime insperata, maxime periculosa. 


® Per totum spatium quo funis tenditur culcitras subjici jusserit. Julius Capit, in Vita 
Ware, c. 12. 
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as the oldest man had never before seen or heard of. These men 
had for the most part come out of Egypt and had made a kind 
of circuit. After passing through the east and north, through Arabia, 
Persia, Media, Assyria, and making a détour into Iberia, which is 
on the borderland of Caucasus, they wandered through Colchis, 
Armenia, and other peoples who live nearer to Byzantium, and 
they exhibited their skill in all the provinces. 

“The feats which were performed by them, though they were 
extraordinary and very wonderful, had nothing in common with 
demoniacal juggling, but were the result of long-continued practice 
and skill. Let us narrate a few of them. 


Fig. 4.—From Le Antichita di Ercolano. 


“ At each of two points two or three masts of merchant vessels 
were fixed and held in position by ropes. From the top of one of 
these two fixtures a rope was stretched to the top of the other. 
Further, fastening another rope from the ground to the top they 
made steps by which they might climb up, and when one of them 
had climbed up by means of these steps he stood on the top 
of the mast, now stretching out one foot, now both, towards 
the sky, and lowering his head towards the top of the mast. 
Afterwards having made a sudden bound and seized the rope 
firmly with one hand he kept hanging by it and often turned 
himself round and revolved upwards towards the sky and downwards 
towards the earth for a moment continuously after the manner of 
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a hoop. Then bending his leg he grasped the rope with it 
instead of his hand, hung down and so turned and revolved in the 
same manner. Then standing straight up on the middle of the 
rope, he took a bow and aimed at a mark placed aloft and this 
so skilfully that a man standing on the ground could not have 
done it better. Then closing his eyes he took a boy on his shoulders 
and walked on the high rope from one end to the other. These 
were the feats which one man performed.” 

After describing other performances, the writer goes on to say 
that the actors were not free from danger, but often some of 
them were hurled headlong and perished. “For,” he continues, 
“though more than forty of them left their native land less than 
twenty reached Byzantium. I myself saw one of them fall 
from a mast. It was, however, partly through lust of lucre, 
partly for the pleasure of practising the art that they risked the 
dangers.” 

In condemning rope-walking as involving the danger of death or 
mutilation, Gregoras says: “Those who walk in this path if they 
are off their guard ever so little and turn their eyes in another 
direction, fall headlong down. . . . When a man stands in a 
lofty place a trembling seizes him. His one hope of safety is in 
not casting down his eyes and looking on the ground, for that 
causes his head to be seized with vertigo.” 

Again, one of the grounds on which Henry III. opposed the 
appointment of Prior Melsonby to the Bishopric of Durham was 
that he had permitted a certain minstrel to perform in the 
churchyard. As the latter fell, the Prior might be considered a 
homicide." 

In discussing the morality of tight-rope walking, Schlicher’ treats 
the funambulist’s career as being the neglect of a proper life 
and the exposure to dangers which are not necessary. “ Who 
does not know,” he says, “how open to mischance are the rope- 
walker’s art and similar risky arts, and how wretchedly those 
who practise them often come to grief and are even mutilated ? 
Funambulists, therefore, do a wrong in their recklessness not 
only against themselves but against God, their Creator.” Also 


* Item quod tanquam homicida debet repelli; eo quod cum quidam istrio in cimiterio 
suo cordam a turri ad turrem extensam ascenderet, de voluntate dicti Prioris, idem corruit et 
mortuus est ; qui Prior nec talibus illicitis debuit interesse nec consentire; immo debuit 
expresse talia ne fierent inhibuisse. Appx. to Script. Tres. Surtees Soc., ix., p. \xxiii. 


* Joh. Leonhardus Schlicher: De Funambulis exercitatio Philosophica Quam 
moterante, viro nobilissimo, clarissimo, ut et excellentissimo Dn M. Gabriele Groddeck, 
Phil. Prim. & Pract. PP. & Reip. Biblioth. . . . Gedani, 1702. 
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at the end of Schlicher’s dissertation are a few lines of verse,’ 
in which are described the dangers of tight-rope walking. “It 
is dangerous enough to make many bounds there where the 
place of dancing is scarcely as broad as a finger, and high in 
the air to move the limbs often brings, for the sake of pleasure, 
the last hour of life. Wherefore he who will not boldly wed 
himself to dangers, and who wishes to be even a neighbour of 
safety should choose thee, my Schlicher, as a leader. Thus will 
he step safely into the House of Honour.” 

Another writer? of a dissertation on the subject of funambulists 
says that if the rope-walker cannot keep a steady foothold of the 
rope he gets as payment for his wonderful feat nothing but a 
broken neck. 

As a preventive against becoming a victim to giddiness, 
music seems to have been regarded as useful. Millin says: “ The 
dancer is directed by an appropriate air to each kind of dance. 
Without this it is much more difficult for him to keep on the rope. 
It is indeed a tour de force to dance without music.” So Blondin 
has recorded that he was accustomed to whistle a tune as he 
walked on the rope. The common trick of the funambulist 
of playing some musical instrument is rather to be attributed 
to display. 

The tricks related by various writers as having been performed 
are almost incredible, though many of them are no more amazing 
than feats of various kinds which may be seen in a good circus or 
music-hall.. First we may note those in which the feet are hampered 
or have to contend against some other difficulty added to that of 
walking on a narrow path, as ¢g., with legs in chains, feet shod 
with sabots or boots.‘ 

Simon Majolus, writing in 1616, gives the following description :— 
“We saw in Cisalpina an Asiatic funambulist who had his legs 
armed with long swords so that as he stepped and walked on the 


1 Es ist gefahrlich gnug viel Springe zu erregen 
Da wo der Tanz-Platz selbst kaum einen Finger breit 
Und in der hohlen Lufft die Glieder viel bewegen 
Bringt vor Vergniigung offt die letzte Lebens-Zeit 
Drumb wer sich der Gefahr nicht kiihnlich wil vermahlen 
Und stets ein Nachbar wiincht der Sicherheit zu seyn 
Darff nur mein Schlicher dich zum Fiihrer ihm erwehlen 
So tritt er sicher einst ins Ehren-Haus hinein. 


2 David Le Clerc: Davidis Clerict Hunambulus seu Dissertatio de Variis Funambulorum 
Generibus. 1685. 


3 Millin: Déct. des Beaux-Arts. 1806. 


4 Fournel: Le viewx Paris. 
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rope it was necessary for him to spread out his legs lest he 
should be wounded. Then two rounded pieces of wood, three 
fingers broad and a cubit long, were fastened on his feet, and 
standing on these he walked on the rope, and he did many 
other things which, unless one had seen them, would have been 
scarcely credible.” 

In 1446 an Italian came to Nuremberg and, according to a 
contemporary account, quoted by Alwyn Schultz in Deutsches 
Leben, danceu on a rope wearing high wooden shoes." An acrobat 
walked on the rope with balls bound on his feet; and, in 1506, 
a man from Cologne walked and danced on sharp shears and 
leapt with his feet chained together. 

A rope-walker in the eighteenth century who went by the 
name of “Le petit Diable” did wonderful feats on the slack 
rope, among them that of dancing with eggs under his feet 
without breaking them. 

Funambulists have in past times shown their ingenuity in 
inventing display on the rope to such an extent that the modern 
performances have in many cases precedent instances. They 
learnt to lie down on the rope, as in the case referred to 
above. A native of Aragon, who performed when King Edward 
VI. went in procession from the Tower of London to West- 
minster, danced on his knees. In 1775 one of the troupe of 
Grands Danseurs of the King of France knelt on the rope. 
This same performer wheeled a child in a barrow across the 
iron rope. Another would walk with closed eyes‘ with a boy on 
his shoulders. Another would undress and dress on the rope. 
“While they are on the rope,” says St. Chrysostom in his “Oratio 
de Virtute et Vitio,” “they undress and lie down as if on a bed, 
and then put on their clothes again.” 

Funambulists were not content with gentle movements, but 
performed violent exercises on the rope. Some of the performers in 
the painting from Herculaneum (see figs. 2, 3, and 4) are represented 


* Er ging auch auf ein sail aufgericht auf hohen newen holtzschuchen, fuer sich und 
hinter sich. 


* * Am suntag vor mittervasten (March 10) da gieng der maister . . von Paris hie, 
am Weinmarkt zum Loffelholtz, ein gar Kostlicher maister auf dem sail aufgericht hintersich 
und fiirsich. Item er tanzet auch darauf. Item er gieng auch, kugeln an die fuss gepunden.” 


3 Item er gieng auch und tantzet auf scharpfen schermesser; tantzet und sprung hintersich 
und fiirsich. Item er sprung auch mit zwaien keten, die zwan fuess zwaier spann weit 
geschlossen hintersich. 


* Tandem clausis oculis accepto in humeros puero funem perambulat. 
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as dancing, and in the account of the performer at Nuremberg, 
previously referred to, the description is given of a funambulist 
dancing on one leg' and taking long steps as if he were on 
the level ground.’ 

Sometimes funambulists brought with them all their own 
apparatus, which they fixed in a convenient place. In other cases 
they joined their rope from one high building to another 
building, or to the ground. The most convenient building was 
frequently the tower or steeple of a church. Christine de Pisan 
tells of a man who walked and danced on a rope stretched 
from the Cathedral of Notre Dame to the Palace, earning 
thereby the name of Le Voleur; and Froissart gives an account of 
the performance of a “maitre-engigneur” in Paris, who walked on 
a rope stretched between Notre Dame and the highest tower 
on the bridge of St. Michael. 

Froissart’s account is translated by Lord Berners as follows :— 
“ Among all other there was a mayster came out of Geane (Geneva) ; 
he had tied a corde on the hyghest house on the brydge of Saynt 
Myghall over all the houses, and the other ende was tyed to the 
hyghest towre of our ladies churche ; and as the quene passed by, 
and was in the great strete called Our Ladyes strete; bycause it 
was late, this sayde mayster, with two brinnynge candelles in his 
handes, issued out of a lytell stage that he had made on the hyght 
of our ladyes tower, syngyng as he went upon the corde all alonge 
the great strete, so that all that saw him hadde marueyle howe it 
might be; and he bare styll in hys.handes the two brinnynge 
candelles, so that it myght well be sene over all Parys, and two 
myle without Parys! He was suche a tombler, that his lyghtnesse 
was greatlye praised.” This performance was given in 1385 at the 
time when Isabel of Bavaria, wife of Charles VI., made her entry 
into Paris. 

Antonius Palearius? writes of a strange man who walked on a 
rope attached at the one end to the most lofty tower and at the 
other to the peristyle of the palace. After giving some details of 
the performance, he points to the moral to be learnt from such skill, 
viz., that if the funambulist can gain such governance of the body 


Item er tantzet auch hintersich darauf auf ein pain. 

? Item er gieng auch hintersich und fiirsich so mit weiten schriten als einer auf den 
pflaster an den eben praiten erben mocht tun, und hub die pain mit dem fuessen so hoch auf 
wol untz an die achseln unverzittert keklich. 


3 Oratio XJ. de Temperantia. 1619. 
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the wise man should aim at attaining the like governance of: 
the mind.’ 

This is a case of ordinary rope-walking, but a special kind of 
feat was at times performed in which the funambulist slid from 
a great height down to the ground. Such a performance was given 
when King Edward VI. went in procession from the Tower of 
London to Westminster, and is described by Leland? as follows :— 

“When the King was advanced almost to St. George’s Church 
in Paul’s Churchyard there was a rope as great as the cable of a 
ship, stretched in length from the battlements of Paul’s steeple, with 
a great anchor at one end fastened a little before Mr. Dean of Paul’s 
house-gate, and when his majesty approached near the same, there 
came a man, a stranger, being a native of Arragon, lying on the 
rope, his head forward, casting his arms and legs abroad, running 
on his breast on the rope from the battlements to the ground, as 
if it had been an arrow out of a bow, and stayed on the ground ; 
then he came to the King’s Majesty and kissed his foot, and so 
after certain words to his highness, departed from him again, and 
went upwards upon the rope till he was come over the midst of the 
churchyard, where he, having a rope about him, played certain 
misteries on the rope, as tumbling and casting one leg from another ; 
then took he the rope and tied it to the cable, and tied himself by 
the right leg a certain space, and after recovered himself up again 
with the said rope, and unknit the knot and came down again; which 
stayed his majesty with all the train a good space of time.” 

Holinshed records a similar feat performed in honour of Philip 
of Spain in the time of Queen Mary :— 

“A man,” he says, “came downe upon a rope, tied to the 
battlement of Saint Paule’s church, with his head before, neither 
staieing himself with hand or foot; which shortlie after cost him 
his life.” 

There have been many attempts at various times to train animals 
in the art of walking on the tight rope, and it is strange to find that 
the animal with perhaps the greatest reputation in this respect is one 
from which one would be disinclined to expect such accomplishment. 
On the authority of Suetonius, Galba introduced a new kind of 
spectacle, viz., rope-walking elephants, and the accomplishments of 
these animals are not lost sight of by Aldrovandi, who alludes to them 





‘ Homo barbarus quidam superioribus mensis, spectante populo Lucensi, a Curiae 
peristylio per funem ad altissimum turrim religatum expeditissimus incedebat : cumque esset 
descensurus omnes ne corrueret timebamus : is brachiis examinantibus ita se sustinebat, ut non 
modo praeceps non ferretur, sed neque dependeret, neque propenderet + « @fgo 
funambulus poterit corpori moderationem adhibere, et vir sapiens animo non poterit ? 


* Collect., vol. iv., p. 310. 
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in his ponderous volume, De Quadrupedis. He says : “ To-day in the 
province of Maluar, Acosta states that it is commonly believed that 
elephants can understand one another. We admire the feats of a man 
in walking on the tight-rope, but there were among the Romans 
elephants which walked on the rope, and, what is more wonderful, as 
Pliny states, walked backwards and forwards, a thing which is almost 
incredible and fabulous, and one which has been received not without 
derision and contempt (says Peter Crinitus). I thought that this 
ought for a time to be dissimulated among ignorant men occupied with 
common duties. But in such a great variety of animals nothing ought 
to seem so outré or wonderful as not to be believed on the best 
authority as is that of Aristotle. . . . Thatelephants can learn to 
walk on ropes needs no other evidence than that of Seneca, who writes 
as follows in his letters: ‘The master puts his hand in the lion’s mouth, 
the keeper kisses the tiger, the AEthiopian mime bids the elephant fall 
down on its knees and walk on a rope.’ And other ancient authors 
give confirmation, as Suetonius in Galba, and Fl. Vopiscus ; and Dion 
Cassius in his Life of Nero, says that on the occasion of the games in 
honour of his mother the Emperor introduced an elephant into the 
theatre which climbed to the top of the roof, and, bearing its rider 
on its shoulders, walked on a rope which had been prepared there, 
just in the same way as the men walk whom we call funambulists.” 

The horse, too, is said to have been a funambulist, for Alberic des 
trois Fontains relates that when on the 14th June, 1237, the brother of 
St. Louis married Mathilde, daughter of the Duke of Brabant, at 
Compiégne, a performer rode on horseback on the rope." 

As in the case of minstrelsy and other forms of performance, 
the payments made to those providing the entertainment were high. 
In the Middle Ages, as at the present time, men will often pay 
much for sensation and expend little in charity. In the words of 
Trinculo, “when they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian.” Schlicher’s evidence 
in this respect has already been mentioned, and it is also referred 
to in the account given by Nicephorus Gregoras (see p. 224). 
Belon* relates how when the funambulists have come down from 
the rope they ask for money of the people, and are so importunate 
that it is a difficult matter to refuse them. 

In the notes to Mr. James Melville’s Diary, published in 1600, 
an excerpt is quoted from the accounts of the Lord High Treasurer 
of Scotland, showing that in August, 1600, a French rope-walker 





* Et illi qui dicuntur ministelli in spectaculo vanitatis multa ibi fecerunt, sicut ille, 
qui in equo super cordam in aere equitavit. 


? Belon : de admirabili operum antiquorum et rerum suspiciendarum praestantia. 1553. 
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received the sum of £333 6s. 8d. for performing before the 
King. A little earlier, in 1598, we learn from the same volume, 
£20 was given to “an Inglis sportour that came down upon an 
tow fra the cok of the stepill of Edinburgh.” This man “playit 
sick sowpill trikis upoune ane tow quhilk was fesnit betwix the 
tope of St. Geillies’ Kirk stipill and ane stair benethe the Croce 
callit Josias'’ Cloise head ; the lyk was neuir sene in this contrie, 
as he raid doune the tow and playit sa many pavies on it!” 

Schlicher likens trick performers to hawks, and adds that 
those who practise the rope-walker’s profession are pirates. They 
approach no place they do not leave ruined and stripped of money. 

The historical account given by Schlicher is followed by a 
consideration at some length of the morality of rope-walking, and 
in discussing the question, he quotes various authorities in support 
of his views. He propounds a number of questions and answers 
them. He asks :— 

1. Whether a man can embrace that kind of life with genuine 
uprightness and with that sense of duty which every one owes to 
himself. The answer is that he cannot do so, in the first place on 
account of the fact that nature has enjoined on man the care for 
good esteem. Man ought to guard his good reputation as much 
as his life, and from all accounts, thinks Schlicher, the life of 
funambulists is sordid, unlawful, dishonourable, and disreputable. 
Cicero specially includes sa/tatores among the followers of sordid arts. 

A second answer is that man ought not to consider himself alone, 
but ought to confer something useful on society. The funambulist’s 
art, however, embraces nothing which can adorn, or be useful to, the 
State, and is concerned solely with the pleasure and enjoyment of the 
people. Baldwin says: “ Funambulists and jugglers pursue ludicrous 
arts and gain their livelihood by a certain nimbleness of body or 
bewitching of the eye, and I very much doubt whether those who lead 
a life of this kind can be pleasing in God’s sight. Further, to follow 
this pursuit is to neglect a proper life, and submit oneself to 
unnecessary dangers. And life is plainly an incomparable blessing 
as the basis of all good.” 

2. The second question is whether many performances of rope- 
walkers and similar arts should be allowed in a properly constituted 
State. Certainly, the author thinks, a State suffers a great loss and 
injury when the people spend on any empty spectacle money which 
might be better employed. Men of the lowest condition, and those 


* “Ttem, be command of his Majestie’s Precept, to Peter Bramhill, French pavier ; as 
- said Eoeert with his acquittance, producet upoun compt, proportis IIIc, XXXIIIli, 
Vis, VIIId. 
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whom necessity presses hard, eagerly empty their pockets and squander 
money on these shows as if they had it in abundance. 

3. The third question is whether once or oftener on market day, 
when men should specially enjoy themselves, it should be allowed 
to admit funambulists into the city. After referring to Amesius, 
Rivetus, Voebus, and John Bapt. Thiers, Schlicher concludes: “I am . 
quite of opinion that these spectacles can be rightly admitted for 
which no use but simply merriness of mind and delight is felt,” so 
long as the actors observe decorum. 

4. The fourth question is whether such performances may be 
permitted on the Lord’s Day and on Festivals. 

They may, the author thinks, be allowed after church service has 
been held provided they are honest, but it is a better way to devote 
the whole of the Sabbath, and not merely part of it, to God. 

5. The fifth question is whether the gestures of funambulists can 
be beheld by Christians with a sound heart and a sound conscience. 

The answer is that there does not appear to be any reason why, 
when what is performed is not evil and the end is nothing but 
honest enjoyment, a Christian should be driven from such sights, and 
a Professor of Geneva is quoted who did not disbelieve in funambulism 
taken in moderation, and would not consider it such a capital crime 
but that it might be granted to the people once in a lifetime or 
perhaps oftener. By frequent performances, however, the judgment 
of God was threatened as if by the admission of a crime which 
could be expiated by death only, and, indeed, by hanging. 

Schlicher’s conclusion of the whole matter is that rope-walking 
may be tolerated so long as it is not carried to excess. 

Although the literature of funambulism is not extensive, yet the 
two Latin dissertations by Schlicher and Le Clerc, containing 
numerous references to classical and medizval writers, are sufficient 
to show that the art has been long practised. It does not, however, 
appear to have had the same vogue as tumbling or juggling. 
The reasons for this may be, first, that it was more perilous and 
required rarer courage ; and, secondly, that it necessitated greater 
outlay in apparatus and greater recurring expense in transport. 
This last fact would be an important consideration when troupes 
of performers moved continually from place to place, and when 
the performance was not likely to be given many times in the 
same town or village. 

Illustrations of funambulism are extremely rare. This may be 
in large measure accounted for by the fact that there is no Biblical 
story with which they could be conveniently associated. 

ARTHUR WATSON. 
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Some Norman and Pre-Norman 
Remains in the Dove-dale District. 


the Derbyshire Archeological Society's Journal for 1903, 

there exists, in the district bordering Dove-dale, a series 

of remains of pre-Norman crosses bearing a marked 
similarity to one another.’ These various fragments of what must 
once have been fine crosses all lie on the Staffordshire side of the 
River Dove (which forms the border line of that county and 
Derbyshire) with the exception of those at Norbury. 

The crosses, with the chief points of which I propose to deal, 
are at Alstonefield and Ilam, while at the latter place there is a 
font of Norman date, which, being early in the period, I shall 
also notice. 

At Alstonefield there are three distinct pieces of a cross or of 
crosses. The finest is preserved in the porch, an example which 
might be advantageously followed in other places; another large 
fragment is secured in a block of stone and stands, exposed to the 
elements, on the north side of the chancel, in the churchyard. The 
third and smallest is one which I have not before heard of, and 
is built into the wall of the north aisle of the nave, towards the 
west end of the north wall and just above the ground. 

At Ilam are two nearly complete crosses, and a fragment. One 
of these crosses is tall and slender, while the other is small, short 
and cylindrical in shape for one-third of its height from the ground. 
The fragment is, like that at Alstonefield, built into the walls of 
the church. It is situated at the south corner of the west wall 
of the south chapel, about 4 ft. from the ground. It may be seen 
in fig. 6 just in front of the top of the lamp on my bicycle. 

The font at Ilam is in many ways peculiar, and is certainly 
worth mention. 

What the original positions of any of the foregoing fragments 
and more or less complete crosses were I do not know, and what 
the uses of such a number (there must have been three at Ilam) 


A S has already been pointed out by Mr. Romilly Allen, in 


* Mr. Romilly Allen terms this ‘‘ The Dove-dale sub-group” of the Mercian group 
of pre-Norman crosses, 
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could have been, is hard to understand. I do not think the solution 
of this latter problem was solved by an elderly lady who, seeing 
me measuring and photographing a cross of much the same date 
as these, remarked: “Very old, these crosses, very old.” On my 
remarking that they were pre-Norman, I was very much startled 
at her next remark; it was, “Oh, yes, of course, they were erected 
by the Vormans to celebrate their victory over the Ancient Britons!” 

Cross-shaft in South Porch, Alstonefield, Staffs—Fig. 1. This 


Fig. 1.—Cross No. 1 at Alstonefield, Staffs. W. and S. Faces. 


portion of the cross, or crosses, of Alstonefield is the finest by far ; 
two sides only are now ornamented, those which now face to the 
west and south. 

The west face (fig. 1) is covered with an interlacing pattern of 
Stafford knots, which are elaborated by the addition of an extra cord 
in each knot; the cording is two-ply all through. This ornament, 
thoroughly effective in itself, is made more so still, by the addition of a 
pair of simply twisted cords, which run down the centre of the stone 
between each opposite pair of knots. Much the same type of knot 


17 
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may be seen on the pre-Norman Cross-shaft No. 2 (which was 
illustrated in The Religuary of 1903, p. 130), from Norbury, Derby- 
shire, but there the central twisted cords are eliminated. The same 
knots, minus the twisted cords, also occur at Checkley in this county 
and at Ilam, on the large cross, towards the top of the west face. 

The south face of the Alstonefield cross is more interesting than 
the west as it is carved with figure subjects. The lower of the 
two in fig. 1 bears a most remarkable resemblance to what is to be 
seen of the front of the Norbury Cross No. 2 (The Reliqguary, vol. ix., 
p. 130). It is far more perfect than its relative at Norbury. 
The strong point of resemblance between the two is the attitude 
in which the arms are; in both cases they are raised in the 
ancient attitude of prayer. Over the head of the figure is 
a square label of rounded moulding. The body of the figure 
consists of a large form of double rosette ; the inner of the two 
circles contains five petals, while the outer consists of thirteen. 
If it were not for a somewhat similar style of ornament on the 
skirt of this person, this double rosette body might be taken as 
representing a shield. Round his body is a belt, and on his 
right hip, and fastened to the belt, is a sword which faces across 
the front of his body, which is quite incorrect. Reference to one 
of the sides of No. 1 cross at Norbury’ shows again that there 
is a likeness, for at Norbury the man in the centre of the shaft 
has a stout stick fastened across his middle in the same way. 
His skirt, too, is of the identical shape but rather more plainly 
ornamented, for at Alstonefield it is embellished with a sort of 
rising sun, emitting seven rays, under which are two lines. His 
legs are cut off at the knee, apparently, by the massive block of 
oak in which this stone is secured. 

The figure in the panel above consists chiefly of legs, and the 
lower part of a tunic, of the same shape as that which clothes the 
lower figure already described; on each side of his legs are two 
pellets. The upper part of this figure seems to consist of the head 
and shoulders of a nimbed personage who raises his arms like 
the figure below. This upper piece is very much worn and not 
as easy to make out as might be desired. A simple line of 
rounded moulding divides this remnant of a figure from the one 
just below it. 

The broader face, on which are the elaborated Stafford knots, 
has apparently been lightly chiselled over by way of cleaning 
it. This shows the stone, of which it is composed, to be a finely 





1 The Reliquary, vol. ix., p. 129. 
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grained, yellowish red sandstone, which is rather peculiar, for on 
the Derbyshire side of the Dove the crosses of that time are all 
cut from the millstone grit. Probably sandstone was used owing 
to its being freer and easier to cut, though its effects when cut 


are not nearly so lasting. The chief measurements are as follows :— 
ft. ins. 


Greatest height ... jee 8 


sa — 2 
» width of West face ... - ess ae 34 
° 


Width of South face 8} 


For purposes of reference we will call this Cross No. I. 


Fig. 2.—Cross No. 2 at Alstonefield, Fig. 3.—Cross No, 2 at Alstone- 
Staffs. E. Face. field, Staffs. S. Face. 

The next piece of pre-Norman work at Alstonefield we will 

call Cross No. 2. Like the former cross, only two of its four sides 

possess any ornament worth mention, viz., those facing east (fig. 2) 

and south (fig. 3). It stands on the north side of the chancel, in 
the open air. 

The ornament on the East face is severely simple; like the front 

of the Cross No. 1 at Norbury it consists of a mass of regular 
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plaitwork. At Norbury it is formed of ten strands of plaitwork, 
each strand being two-ply; at Alstonefield the only difference is 
the substitution of eight cords instead of ten, which are also two-ply. 
The actual face of the stone on this side does not taper from top 
to bottom, or rather vice versd, yet the panel of plaitwork is narrower 
at the top than it is below. 

The South face bears a remarkably strong resemblance to the 
sides of Cross No. 2 at Norbury. The interlaced-work, though not 
the same, is somewhat similar, while the two bands of moulding 
on each side of this are identical, being of a much defaced hollowed 
cable pattern, which is certainly not one in common usage. The 
interlaced-work consists of two cords, each of a two-ply character, 
which alternately cross one another as they pass from side to side 
of the panel. At each intersection they pass through a two-ply 
ring. The cords are zodmorphic, for the head of that which comes 
out of the topmost ring in fig. 3 on the left of the photo appears to 
turn over to the right, though the actual turning-point is not to be 
seen, and terminates in a serpent’s head which rests on the top 
right-hand side of the uppermost ring. 

This type of ring-encircled cable is similar to a pattern which 
is also zo6morphic on the south side of the cross at Blackwell near 
Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

The North side of Cross No. 2 has faint traces of a similar 
type of interlacings as has the south side, but whether it had the 
peculiar hollowed cable it is quite impossible to say. 

This cable is the ordinary cable of Norman times reversed, that 
is to say, the rounded exterior of the Norman is substituted for a 
hollowed, fluted form, while the depression between each separate 
cord of the Norman cable is replaced by a sharp edge standing up. 
The principal dimensions of Cross No. 2 are :— 


Width of East face 


ft 
Height from base stone eae ose «a. 2 
° 

‘s South face fe) 


From these dimensions it looks as though this cross-shaft might 
be an upper continuation of Cross No. 1, but if so a piece must be 
missing between the two, as the broad faces are different in width, one 
being 43 ins. narrower than the other, while on the narrower sides 
there is a difference of 14 ins. Then, the type of ornament must have 
altered, but that would be nothing out of the ordinary. If the two 
wider carved surfaces of these two fragments were made to face 
the same way (as, if they are parts of the same cross, they would 
have to do, owing to the character of the narrower sides’ ornament), 
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the opposite narrow faces would be destitute of ornament, and both 
would then have the same wide faces bare. 

The small piece of plaitwork which I have already mentioned as 
being built up in one of the walls of the church, is ornamented in the 
same manner as the east face of Cross No. 2 (fig. 2). The photograph of 
this little piece (fig. 4) shows that it is really lying on its side, as it is 
now built up in the wall. It is most probably the extreme top of the 
same cross as that to which the piece I have termed Cross No. 2 
belonged. Who knows what interesting figure sculpture is on the 
other side of this little stone? Its length is about 1 ft. 6 ins. and 
width about 8 ins. 

In the churchyard on the south side of the church is a stone 


Fig. 4.— Fragment of Pre-Norman Cross at Alstonefield, Staffs. 


supporting a sundial. It is circular in section and tapers, and has 
every appearance of being the base of a cross such as the smaller of 
the two at Ilam, which I shall notice later. It partakes of rather the 
same character as the inscribed pillar at Beckerment St. Bridget’s, 
which is illustrated on p. 127 of vol. vi. of The Reliquary, but is 
perfectly plain. The upper portion is chamfered off in the same 
manner as the pillar referred to above. It may be comparatively 
modern, but the likeness is none the less remarkable. 

The next place to demand attention for its pre-Norman work is 
Ilam. This place is most beautifully situated. The church with its 
crosses stands in the grounds of the Hall (the residence of the late 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Hanbury) which may be seen in fig. 5. 
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Though not in the valley of the Dove, this place may be included 
with those that are, for it is on a tributary of that stream, which is 
called the Manifold, or Manyfold. 

There are two crosses both more or less complete, and a small 
fragment built into the wall of the church, as has already been pointed 
out. As this latter piece does not seem to have the slightest 
connection with either cross, it is only fair to suppose that there 
were three crosses in this churchyard. 


Fig. 5.—Cross No. 1 at Ilam, Staffs. E. Face. 


The largest of the two now standing is rather the more 
interesting of the two, so I will deal with it first and call it 
Cross No. 1. 

Cross No. 1, Ilam.—tThis cross, of which figs. 5,6, and 7 show the 
east, south and west, and north sides respectively, stands on the south 
side of the church towards the west end. Its shape is rather peculiar, 
as itis very much tapered and rather thin, while the top seems to have 
terminated like the top of the smaller cross (figs. 8 and 9). From what 
is left of the latter, it seems as though the arms of the cross and the 
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head were surrounded by a circle, the spaces between it and the 
various members of the cross being left solid and not cut through ; 
it would thus resemble the usual type of Cornish cross. 

To return to the large cross again, beginning on the east face 
(fig. 5) at the top and working downwards, the ornament is placed 
as follows :— 

East face—Down to the first join in the stone the ornamentation 
seems to consist of a piece of knotwork like that on the east face of 


Fig. 6.—Cross No. 1 at Ilam, Staffs. S. and W. Faces. 


Cross No. 2 at Alstonefield. Below this comes a panel of the elaborated 
Stafford knots, just like those on Cross No. 2 at Norbury. Below this, 
again, are two circles, with two cords interlaced ; these two cords cross 
one another in the centre, and passing out at the base of the lower and 
outer circle at each corner, they are continued into a single pattern 
exactly like the lower of the three circular devices on the back of 
Cross No. 1 at Norbury.’ This consists of three concentric rings and 
four half rings or semi-circles, the ends of which project at each 





1 The Reliquary, vol. ix., p. 128. 
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corner of an imaginary square drawn round the three circles. All 
these loose ends join at the corners of the imaginary square, and the 
rounded portions all face inwards and towards one another. The 
continuous endless cord thus formed is interlaced with the three 
circles in the usual manner. Below this pattern is a panel containing 
two birds beak to beak, which may be compared with those on the 
cross-shaft at Nunnykirk, Northumberland.’ Unfortunately, the lower 
parts of these two birds are much chipped and mutilated. 

South face—This side is in but a poor state of preservation, and 
therefore hard to decipher. Down to the first join in the stone, on 
the right of fig. 6, all is chaos, but below it there seems to be the 
head of a panel which contains three groups of figure-of-eight knots, 
the bottom one of which has two loose ends on its lower side. Then, 
under two curved bands of moulding, comes a mutilated stretch of 
our old friend the elaborated Stafford knots, like those on the face 
which we have already noticed. Right in the centre of this stretch of 
interlacings is a break in the stone. At the bottom of the knots are 
two more curved lines of moulding, like those above them, below 
which seems to be a faint resemblance to a human figure, but it 
might be anything so worn is the surface of the stone. 

West face—W hat little discernible ornament there is on this face 
may be seen in fig. 6 on the left. Nothing is visible from the top, 
down to the same position on this face, as that on which the lines 
over the Stafford knots occupy on the last mentioned face. There 
are two lines over the same pattern of Stafford knots as on the south 
face, and the knotwork is continued down to just the same level. As 
on the preceding face there are two lines of moulding, below which 
seems to be a much worn and defaced human figure. It is most 
unfortunate that the most interesting points on these last three sides 
should all be the most decayed and obliterated. 

North face—This is shown in fig. 7 and has nothing particularly 
remarkable about it to chronicle. The stone above the topmost join 
has faint traces of figure-of-eight knots, while below it are three 
groups of the same, clearly marked. On the same level, as on the 
three sides already described, are the two lines of moulding, 
slightly arched, and below, the usual pattern of Stafford knots, like 
those on the last two sides; these are much worn, but the topmost 
group supplies the clue to those below it. Below these knots are 
again two arched lines, and then as far as I can see chaos reigns 
supreme, for the carver seems to have let his ideas run riot, in a 
hopeless confusion of interlacing cords, down to the base. 





* The Reliquary, vol. iv., p. 54- 
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The manner in which each type of knot or interlacing is divided 
from its fellows, by a double curved line of moulding, is peculiar. 
It would, I think, have been far more effective if a single broad 
straight line had been used instead, as on the south face of No. | 
Cross at Alstonefield (fig. 1). As it is, the eye is not caught by 
these curved lines among so many others which it would have 
been by a straight one. 


Fig. 7.—Cross No. 1 at Ilam, Staffs. N. Face. 


The principal measurements are as follows :— 


Total height ove ove 

Width of E. and W. faces at base 
99 99 >», attop 
9 N.andS. ,, at base 
99 ” »»  attop 


To avoid confusion I will term the next Cross No. 2. A first 
glance at it immediately conveys the impression that it is both out of 
the ordinary in shape, and unusual in the manner in which it is 
ornamented. It is very small and for one-third of its height from 
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the ground is circular in cross section. Then comes a horizontal 
roll moulding. Above this it is oblong in section, the broader 
faces being placed to the east and west. This oblong portion 
is continued to about 3 ft. from the ground, after which, though 
more or less retaining its shape, it narrows off to a distinct 
neck with sloping shoulders. Above the neck it broadens out 
again, and the east and west faces become almost circular. 
Fig. 8 shows the south and east faces, the latter being that 
on the right, while fig. 9 is a photograph of the west and north 
faces, the latter being that on the left. 

On the circular part below the roll moulding is a band of 
ornamental foliage continued all round the stone. Below this band 
is a piece of plain, shallow, rounded moulding. Towards the 
bottom of the north side there is a distinct appearance of further 
ornamentation, but it is much defaced. 

Above the roll moulding on— 

The East side is a piece of four-cord plaitwork, terminating at 
the top of the panel in a Stafford knot. 

The South side is ornamented with a square key pattern 
terminating in a spiral at the bottom. 

The West side is ornamented with pairs of oval rings crossed 
and interlaced. 

The North side is carved with simple plaitwork. At each 
angle of this oblong part of the cross is a broad rounded moulding, 
while the same feature occurs all round the shaft just over the 
plaitwork and below the shoulder of the upper part. The upper 
part which rises above the band of moulding just referred to is in 
a very worn and dilapidated condition. On the face of the east 
and west sides is a medallion-like boss, which has been carved at 
some time, but is now nearly blank. 

On the East side of the top portion is a peculiar hooked piece of 
moulding, the intention or object of which is not clear. The boss on 
the head is surrounded by a double band of moulding. 

On the South side, just under the neck, where the shoulder 
begins, is a hollowed recess with curved top. On the side of the 
head is the remains of what was once, apparently, a figure-of- 
eight knot. 

The West side has been carved below the boss, but is now so worn 
as to be incapable of interpretation. The head has the same sort of 
boss as the east side, with two rings round it. 

The North side closely resembles the south, but is plainer, and the 
neck is more markedly narrowed and hollowed out. This cross is 
4 ft. 3 ins. in height and 3 ft. 6 ins. in circumference at the base. 
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There seems to have been no illustration of any scriptural event on 
either of these two crosses. 

The remaining pre-Norman work at Ilam consists of part of the 
shaft of a third cross. This as I have already explained is built up 
in the wall of the south chapel. 

It is undoubtedly the face of a cross-shaft, split down the centre, 
and is of exactly the same pattern as the east face of Cross No. 2 at 
Alstonefield. The plaitwork is interrupted on the left of fig. 10 by a 


Fig. 8.—Cross No. 2 at Ilam, Staffs. Fig. 9.—Cross No. 2 at Ilam, Staffs. 
S. and E. Faces. N. and W. Faces. 


double row of curved rounded moulding, like that occurring on the 
Cross No. I at this place. The illustration (fig. 10) should be looked 
at from the left-hand side to see in what position this shaft must have 
stood originally. The plaitwork is brought down into the corner 
above the curved lines of moulding, thus filling the panel. This 
stone is about 2 ft. 6 ins. long and about 10 ins. wide. 

That the font at Ilam is a very early specimen there can be no 
doubt; it is to all appearances of a date very little removed from 
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the Norman Conquest. It is, perhaps, one of the earliest fonts, 
which contain marked signs of Norman influence, in the country. 

The Bishop of Bristol has, in vol. viii. of the Journal of the 
Derbyshire Archeological Society, \ikened the panels on the present 
font at Wilne, Derbyshire (originally a magnificent pre-Norman cross), 
and the carved divisions between them, to the piers of the arcade on 
this font. This seems like a gentle hint that in his opinion the font 
at Ilam is pre-Norman. This it surely is not. If so it would be the 
only one of its kind. 

The various figure and other subjects with which it is embellished 
are much of the same type as may be seen on other early fonts of the 
Norman period. The most rude way in which devices of a geometrical 
and regular character are incised, not carved, lends a further suspicion 
that it is of early date. 

In shape it is circular, and divided into panels by a kind of rude 





Fig. 10.—Cross No. 3 at Ilam, Staffs. 


arcade, very badly outlined, badly conceived, and badly cut. The piers 
supporting the arches are not even straight, they bend and are of 
varying widths. They have neither characteristic and ordinary bases 
nor capitals, and the arches themselves are almost destitute of ornament 
or any form of moulding. There seems to be a piece missing from 
the foot of the bowl, or perhaps this apparent lack of finish is but 
another example of the slovenly work of the Norman artificer (he can 
hardly be termed an artist). Fig. 11 shows the east face and fig. 12 
the western one. The base is of a later date. 

The rudimentary arcade, which constitutes the chief feature of the 
bowl, consists of six arches, forming sort of canopies to a series of queer 
carvings below them. Beginning in the centre of fig. 11, the east side, 
we have two peculiar human figures, then going round the font to the 
right-hand all the time we come to next, the Agnus Dei, a dragon, 
a human figure, another human being, and then another dragon, that 
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on the left of fig. 11. In considering the ornament in detail I will 
begin with this dragon on the left. 

It is really very hard to describe as it is.such a mixture of various 
creatures. The head and neck are those of a bird, while it has an 
animal’s mouth, in which it holds a human head clearly and vigorously 
carved. Its body is of large proportions in front, as can be seen, but 
they narrow off considerably towards its hind legs. The fore legs 
are short and powerful looking. The hind legs are of very fair 
proportions, while between them passes the tail, which ascends on the 
far side of the creature’s body, and terminates above its back, in a 
barbed, arrow-head-like point, probably meant to represent a tuft. 





Fig. 11.—Norman Font at Ilam, Staffs. E. Face. 


The two figures (fig. 11) are very curious. That on the left is either 
admonishing the other or pointing the moral to some tale by a little 
gesticulation; both seem to be naked to the waist, round which is a 
broad belt, and below it a short skirt. The left-hand figure seems to 
be that of a man, while the taller one on the right is apparently a 
woman, who holds in her right the left hand of the man. They may 
be meant for Adam and Eve, the addition of the skirts being merely 
for the sake of extra decency, a depth of prudery to which other 
carvers of the time, who attempted this subject, did not see fit to 
descend; but on the whole a scriptural interpretation is most 
unlikely, as the Normans seemed to let their queer, pent-up ideas 
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run riot in the wildest manner on the surfaces of their fonts and 
their tympana. 

The Agnus Dei in the following division, on the extreme right of 
fig. 11, is also very peculiar. It is a plain, simple Lamb with long 
neck and a tiny head round which there is no nimbus. On one of His 
feet He supports a plain, long shafted cross on the top of which sits 
a large bird. No doubt this is meant to be the Holy Ghost, typified 
by the usual emblem, the Dove. In the photograph the hind 
quarters of the Lamb, and the Cross and Dove, can be seen. 


Fig. 12.—Norman Font at Ilam, Staffs. ° W. Face. 


The Dragon in the next panel, on the extreme left of fig. 12, has 
much in common with the one described first. This, however, is a 
much more fierce-looking specimen with horns, and sort of tentacles, 
flowing backwards, from his nose. His neck is ribbed with diagonal 
lines, and it looks as though there were traces of wings, folded on 
his sides. In shape this monster’s body is like that of a greyhound, 
only more shortened, his fore legs being very short and his hind 
legs very long. In his talons he grasps a human head. 

The figure in the centre of fig. 12 is very comical. His expression 
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clearly says,“I am resigned to my fate,” and his passive position, 
with folded hands, further heightens this effect. He is clothed in 
a tunic, but his feet are missing. 

The next panel contains a figure of the very opposite kind. A 
more alert, vivacious-looking person could hardly be imagined. His 
clothing is as simple as it is primitive, for it consists of a belt and 
skirt like the “Adam and Eve” pair are wearing. He holds his 
hands “ at attention,” down on his sides. 

He would be a bold person who tried to give these various 
subjects a suitable scriptural rendering. 

The early character (or slovenly work) of this font is best 
exemplified by the curious and rude manner in which the piers 
supporting the arcade are carved. The two illustrations show four 
distinct methods. On the left of fig. 11 the ornament is formed 
of a perpendicular row of ten pellets, while the capital is formed by 
a piece of cable moulding, above which are five teeth with the points 
downward. The right-hand pillar of the same photograph has a 
double perpendicular row of chevrons on each side, with the inner 
points facing one another. The capital again consists of a piece 
of cable, and the teeth occupy a similar position as in the last 
mentioned. 

Fig. 12 shows two piers also ; that on the left has diagonal lines 
crossing one another, thus forming squares, of a kind, which lie with 
the points down and across. Here both base and capital are 
ornamented with the cable, and above the capital are four fringed 
leaves, points uppermost. 

The right-hand pier is fluted spirally, like a big upright cable, 
while, like all the rest, the capital is of cable form. 

There seems to have been some attempt to ornament all the 
arches with a fringe of lines, lightly incised, but owing to wear, or 
“restoration,” they are practically obliterated. 


The following are the principal measurements of the bowl :— 


ft. ins. 
Extreme height... ove “ee ou vas eo 


+». Width at top... sen sss sa 2 8 
Interior width at top ... oe oon we 2 0 
o Gepth... me Io 


This font stands at the west end of the church, and is lined with 
lead and has a drain. The figures on the Ilam font are described 
and illustrated in J. R. Allen’s Early Christian Symbolism, p. 373. 

There seems to be che remains of a rough doorway, of early 
Norman times, which is now cut through by the second window on 
the east of the south porch; it may be seen in fig. 6. 

G. LE BLANC SMITH. 
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A Hebridean Pilgrimage. 


Whitsuntide—members of the Cumberland and West- 

morland Antiquarian Society and their friends. We 

chartered Messrs. Langlands’ steamer Princess Beatrice 
(Captain Johnstone) for the nine days (May 18th to 27th), from 
Liverpool to Stornoway and back, and carried out our programme 
without hitch or hindrance except for a rather damp Whit-Monday 
on Lewis. 

The sketch-map (fig. 1) shows the first part of our voyage 
from Oban. Our route lay down the Sound of Jura to Islay ; by 
the Sound of Islay to Oransay ; thence, to avoid landing on a 
Sunday, by the Sounds of Mull and Sleat to Stornoway, for the 
next day’s drive to Callernish and Carloway ; then southward by 
Rodil, Dunvegan, and Canna, and finally to Tiree and Iona. It 
was only sampling the district, but we got our long-desired look 
at many famous and, to most people, rather inaccessible sites, 
and were able to extra-illustrate the text-books we took with us, 
and in some cases to add a few notes. 

H1nBA.—We found Eilean-na-Naoimh, or Eileach, or Oilthigh- 
na-Naoimh, as it is variously called—St. Columba’s Hinba—still 
much as Dr. Anderson described it (Scotland in Early Christian 
Times, i., pp. 95-97), and with few traces of further ruin, though 
not absolutely untouched. The lie of the land is given in the view 
(see frontispiece) from the ridge of the so-called grave of St. Eithne, 
looking up the firth to Ben Cruachan. In this sketch, A is the 
harbour where we landed early on a bright morning, with the dew 
on the thyme and the sun on the sea, all as radiant as ever 
St. Columba saw it when he dwelt here and dreamed heavenly 
visions. The harbour (fig. 3) is a natural creek improved at 
the head into something like an Icelandic “naust,” and just 
above it is the weil named after the saint. On the way up to 
the chapel (B), between the well and the chapel, is the under- 
ground cell which tradition makes into the abbey prison or 
penitentiary, though perhaps more like an “earth-house” for 
storing corn or treasure—one of our party aptly compared the 


[7 wrist and twelve of us took this trip last 
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mealie-pits of South Africa. Before entering the chapel one 
notices a late Argyllshire grave-slab (C), proving to what a recent 
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Fig. 1.—Sketch-map ; Firth of Lorn and Jura Sound. 


period Hinba was used as a cemetery. Indeed, the remains are 


not exclusively primitive ; the sheepfold (D) and ruined cottage 
18 
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(E) and kiln (F) show that there were inhabitants in the 
eighteenth century, when so many spots now desert supported 
population; and the green hollows in the hills were ploughed to 
raise the corn which was dressed in the kiln. 

The chapel is remarkable for the inward convergence of the 
walls, seen chiefly at the corners, and suggesting that the roof 
now gone was a stone vault of the early Irish type. The walls, 
though of unhewn stone and without mortar, present a flat and 
finished surface. Inside there is no feature but the stone shelf 


Fig. 3-—The Harbour of Hinba. 


(From a Photograph by Mr. W. L. Fletcher.) 


(4 ft. 4 ins. by 11 ins.), on a level with the sill of the tiny splayed 
east window, shown from outside in fig. 4, which was taken to 
give the detail of this most ancient masonry. The dark bars 
seen through the window are the rafters of a ruined modern 
shed inside the chapel. The lintel of the door has gone since 
Dr. Anderson’s illustration was made. 

At G in the view (see frontispiece) is the double beehive cell, 
of which part is well shown in the photograph (fig. 5). The other 
beehive is not seen in the view, but stands near the harbour. 

At the lower graveyard (H) only one monument is left, a slab 
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(1 ft. 9 ins. by 2 ft. 4 ins.) bearing a Latin cross (9 ins. by 10 ins.) deeply 
incised with a round groove, as if cut with a gouge, and with 
cup-shaped pits at the ends of the arms. There is another like 
it at the smaller burial place on the ridge (St. Eithne’s, I in the 
view), a slab (1 ft. 5 ins. broad by 2 ft. 3 ins. above ground) with 
an equal-armed cross (8 ins. across the arms), though the lower 


Fig. 4.—East Window in Chapel, and masonry, Hinba. 


(From a Photograph by Mr. H. B. Curwen.) 


arm is continued in a smaller groove for 14 ins. beyond the 
cup-mark. In the greater graveyard are at least ten cross-bases 
of masonry, but the crosses are gone. 

For a Columban site Hinba is peculiar in not being fortified ; 
and yet the only avenue through the steep ridge, which makes 
the backbone and natural rampart of the island to north-west, 
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Fig. 5.—Double Beehive Cell, Hinba. 
(From a Photograph by Mr. W. L. Fletcher.) 


Fig. 6.—Head of Late Cross, Eilean Mor. 
(From a Photograph by Mr, W. L. Fletcher.) 
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seems to have been strengthened with three cyclopean walls, and 
the craggy shore would have been difficult to land upon and easily 
defensible. 

‘KEILLS in Knapdale.—The site and crosses are well illustrated 
in Allen and Anderson’s Early Christian Monuments of Scotland ; 
but there are also many late slabs in the chapel, and old foundations 
near it., The chapel itself has been much rebuilt, though we were 
unable to follow Muir’s account of its development. In what he 
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Fig. 7.—Shaft of Late Cross, Eilean Mor. 


seems to make the older part of the structure there are comparatively 
modern fragments of millstone, low down in the walls. 

EILEAN Mor, Loch Sween.—Besides the cross figured by 
Mr. Romilly Allen, there is another too late in period for the scope 
of his work, but not without interest. The head (fig. 6) was placed 
by Muir in the chapel in 1864; the shaft (fig. 7) is inscribed, 
“4+ M— TA—S—OS . YNSULARUM : DOMINA : ET 
JOHANNES . PRESPITER— . HERE—ITA : SCE: YNSULE. 
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MARIS . BOSSUERUNT” (é#z., posuerunt). If the first word 
should be a contraction of “ Margarita,” it might possibly refer to 
Margaret Stewart, wife of the Good John of Isla, Lord of the Isles, 
. who “covered the chapel of the Isle of Tsuibhne” (this “sancta 
. insula maris,” Eilean Mor of Loch Sween?) and died 1380. 

On the seaward slope of the hill on which this cross stands are 


Fig. 8.—Part of Interlaced Cross, and Mr. Mactaggart the weaver, Kilmory. 
(From a Photograph by Mr. H. B. Curwen.) 


the so-called cave and cell of St. Mac-O’Charmaig. The cave is a 
vertical cleft in the rock, opening at the mouth into a wide recess, 
which has been occupied by a building, apparently of two storeys; 
for to the left hand of the doorway is a flight of well-built steps, and 
bits of walling higher up the rock seem also to indicate an upper 
floor. The chamber has very thick walls, which might be intended 
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to support weight ; they are of rude masonry, quite unlike the neat 
work of the Hinba chapel. From this chamber a narrow passage 
goes up into the cave, or in that direction, for it is choked with stones 
and earth. The whole looks like a very much later structure than 
the primitive age to which great authorities appear to refer it; and 
this impression is strengthened by further study of the chapel-house. 

Muir described the chamber in the roof of Kilvicocharmaig, the 
chapel on this island, as the Zoar of an Anchoret. The building 
which converted this chapel, “covered” by John of Isla in the later 


Fig. 9. —East Window and masonry of Kilmory Church. 


(From a Photograph by Mr. H. B. Curwen.) 


part of the fourteenth century, into a dwelling-house, is obviously 
late ; there is a good fireplace on what was the upper floor, and the 
windows are lintelled with grave-slabs. From this floor the chamber 
in the roof, whatever its date, would have been accessible, and used 
as a store-room. At Kilmory is the grave of the last child 
born here. It is inscribed, “Here lies the Corps of Duncan 
McILICHOUM” (a branch of the Lamonts) “son to Alexander 
Mcllichoum in ILAND MORE who died Mar. 27th 1754 aged 3.” 
The father was an innkeeper and smuggler, who (according to 
Mr. Mactaggart, the weaver of Kilmory) turned the chapel into a 
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dwelling-house. There are also on this island, now uninhabited, 
proofs of population and cultivation ; ruins of at least two cottages 
to the south of St. Mac-O’Charmaig’s tomb, another to north-east of 
the chapel, and to east of that what seems to be the remains of a 
kiln: All this throws doubt on relics of which the masonry has not 
the character of antiquity. 

KiLmory in Knapdale.—The ruined church and tall cross rising 
above a few thatched cottages make a good subject for the sketcher, 
but tell the same tale of dwindling population and decaying industries. 


Fig. 10.—The smaller Cross at Kildalton. 


(rom a Photograph by Mr. W. L. Fletcher.) 


There is a quite antiquarian interest in the weaver’s house, with its 
hand-loom two centuries old, still weaving wools coloured with the 
ancient natural dyes ; but “there will be no one to work it when I am 
gone,” says its owner—the same who stands here (fig. 8) holding up 
the fragment of an interlaced cross. This stone has been hollowed 
into a basin on the other side and built horizontally into the wall to 
serve as a stoup. Mr. Mactaggart showed us the socket of the 
smaller standing cross, figured by Muir; the head he remembered 
lying in the burn when he was a boy; it was broken up, and the last 
bit “ given to a lady.” The interesting carved tombs in the church 
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are not likely to meet with that fate, for they are the property of 
families who bury their dead beneath them ; but for this reason they 
must lie in the roofless ruin among the nettles and exposed to the 
weather. Of these, five are effigies, flatly treated and countersunk 
into their slabs, two of them MacAlisters and one a MacMillan ; others 
are grave-slabs of the Argyllshire type, with the galley of the cattle- 
raiding MacMillans, here known as the Robbers. The great cross, a 
late one with head resembling our fig. 6 and a sword on the shaft 
below, is inscribed to an Alexander MacMulien. 


Fig. 11.—The Cloisters of Oransay Priory. 


(From a Photograph by Mr. H. B. Curwen.) 


The church itself has been robbed of its dressed stones, except in 
the two little east windows (fig. 9), round-headed, but not therefore of 
Norman age, for this is a land of survivals. The masonry in which 
they are set appears to be characteristic of the more genuine parts of 
these medieval churches, and may be compared on the one hand with 
the dry-walling of Hinba and on the other with the rebuilding of 
Oransay (fig. 12). But, indeed, it is difficult to tell the age of these 
walls; from the corner of the church the late Dr. Hunter, we were 
told, took out the millstone lying in the churchyard. The nearest 
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mill is now at Loch Caolisport, but this stone, like those built 
into Keills chapel, hardly seems as old as its position would suggest. 

CASTLE SWEEN we saw in the sunset, romantic in the fading light ; 
ut.for that reason less easy to illustrate ; and KILDALTON in Islay, 
where we spent an enjoyable morning, has ‘been finely figured by 
Mr. R. C. Graham of Skipness. To supplement his plates, and to 
show the kindly care with which its owner guards this lovely site, we 
caf. give the unpublished side of the smaller cross (fig. 10). 


Fig. 12.—Arch leading from the Cloisters to the North-east Chapel, Oransay. 
(From a Photograph by Mr. H. B. Curwen.) 


ORANSAY.—At the tumulus of Carnan-a-Bharraich, opened in 
1891, we picked up Viking boat-rivets and bits of bronze, together 
with a rusty sparklet-bomb! The Priory itself is likewise mixed in its 
dates ; there has been much rebuilding at many different times since 
John of Isla founded it, and it presents more problems than the 
afternoon sufficed for our architectural members to solve. In the 
cloisters the round arches, formed of thin slabs (fig. 11), are common in 
many Hebridean churches, and here can be dated to the later half 
of the fourteenth century. The gable-shaped arcade is at least older 
than Pennant, though the carved ornament and lettering is surprisingly 
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fresh-looking. One of the uprights bears the inscription, “Celestinus 
Canonicus gubernator hujus operis,” and another has, “ + Maciceachlain 
caer (for saer ?)... fecit ictud (for istud) opus,” with a carpenter’s rule 
and two dogs or demons back to back, tied by their necks. The door 
into what is thought the oldest chapel (fig. 12) is very poor work 
compared with the masonry of Kilmory, and the chapel itself and the 
adjacent byre are hard to understand. 

The great cross has been figured by Dr. Anderson and others. 
On the smaller cross the head of a third has been cemented, curious 
for the portrait-like figure of a cleric (fig. 13), whose expression of 


Fig. 13.—Head of a Cleric on the smaller Cross at Oransay. 


“other-worldliness” must have been true to nature beyond the wont of 
cross-carvers. Such, no doubt, was the vera effigies of many a worthy 
Celtic prior. 

We ended the day by climbing Dun Domhnuill, a fine fort on a 
‘ precipitous oval hill approached by a winding road and defended by 
stone ramparts. The five hut-circles are plain to see among their 
nettles, and the artificial rock-basin in the centre, apparently a kind of 
dew-pond for water supply, has a parallel, we were told, at Dun 
Ghallean, a neighbouring fort in Colonsay. 

But we only sampled the Hebrides, and these notes on our first 
two days are no more than samples of our sampling. 

W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 
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Medallic Portraits of Christ in the 


Sixteenth Century. 
I. 


ITH the sixteenth century the medallic type of Christ 

\ ‘ | assumes a character very different from that which we 

have met with in the late quattrocento.! Here again, 

though much less directly than in the former case, the 

medallic type was inspired by a great painter. We shall see that the 

theory which connects it directly with no less an artist than Leonardo 

da Vinci cannot be regarded as tenable. Since Leonardo practically 

dominated the whole of North Italian art in his time, it is clear that 

but for him the medallic type as we know it would not have come 
into existence; but the filiation with him is not direct. 

Among the engravings of Raphael Morghen is a medallion 
representing the draped bust of Christ to the left, without nimbus, but 
with a cross at the back of the head ; the beard i# short, the hair long 
and flowing. Around is the inscription: -XPS* REX: VENIT- 
IN - PACE: ET: DEVS: HOMO: FACTVS:EST*%: Below we 
read: L’Originale degual grandezza creduto di Leonardo, trovasi 
nella Galleria de’ Fratelli Trivulzio a Milano. 

The original in question is here reproduced (fig. 1) by the kind 
permission of its owner, the Prince Trivulzio.? 

That it is by Leonardo it would be extremely rash to assert ; I do 
not find it assigned to him in any authoritative book on his work, and 
to more than one student of that painter Luinesque, rather than 
Leonardesque, seems to be the epithet most proper to describe its 
somewhat sweet effeminate beauty. 

The medal which presents exactly the same type, and which I 





1 See The Reliquary for July, 1904, pp. 173 f. 


* I have also to thank M. H. de la Tour, of the Cabinet des Médailles, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, for the photograph from which the illustration is made, and for generously 
allowing me to anticipate his publication of it. He first called attention to its bearing on the 
subject in Budi. de la Soc. des Ant. de Fr., 1898, p. 385. He there also mentions a silver- 
point drawing in the British Museum attributed to Leonardo, as resembling the head on the 
medals with which we have to deal. The drawing, however, cannot be by Leonardo; 
apart from the question of its style, it is dated (in the top left-hand corner) 1532; and 
after a careful examination of it I am bound to say that its resemblance to the head on the 
medals seems to me to be very slight. 
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shall henceforward call, for convenience’ sake, the XPS‘-REX medal, 
is fairly common, and is found with more than one reverse. It is 
unnecessary to describe the obverse of these pieces again; the three 
reverses which are known to me are— 


(1) The YHS monogram in a glory of flames (z¢., the symbol 


Fig. t.—Miniature in the Trivulziv Collection, Milan. 


of San Bernardino of Siena); around, YHS:XPS*OPTIMVS: 
MAXIMVS:SALVVM: ME: FAC: 

Rosenheim Coll. Bronze, cast, 47°5 mm. (fig. 2). ‘ ° 

British Museum. Bronze, cast, 47 mm. 


The letters of the YHS monogram are of Gothic form, the hasta of the h being crossed. 
In the inscription only the Y is of Gothic form ; « small cross rests on the bar of the H ; the 
first V of SALVVM is inserted ; and the letters ME are ligatured. 


(2) The dead Christ lying on the knees of the Virgin, who is 
seated before the cross; on the left, a nimbate disciple supports 
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the head of Christ ; to the right stands the Magdalen tearing 
her hair. Around, a wreath. 


British Museum. Bronze, cast, 46 mm. (fig. 3). 
Parma. 46mm. Armand iii., p. 149 D. 


(3) A Hebrew inscription, with which we shall deal later. 

Bronze, 44mm. Published by L. Germain, Bull. de la Soc. Nat. des Ant. de France, 
1898, p. 387. 

At first sight one hardly considers the possibility that the 
Trivulzio miniature may itself be not an original. Such a possibility 
must, however, be taken into account for more than one reason. We 
know that from the latter half of the fifteenth century onwards it was 
the custom to copy medals in miniatures. The most striking instance 
is perhaps that furnished by the reproduction on the title-page of an 
MS. in the Laurentiana, of a medal of Cosmo Medici the Elder. 


Fig. 2.—Medal in the Rosenheim Collection. 


Another good instance is the copy of the reverse of Pisanello’s 
“ Liberalitas” medal of Alfonso of Aragon on the first title-page of 
Andr. Contrarius’ “ Defence of Plato.”2 Now the composition of the 
Trivulzio miniature is entirely medallic in character: witness the 
arrangement of the legend on a circular border which is broken by 
the front of the bust. The use of the triangular stops also points to a 
medallic original ; we have noticed the frequent occurrence of these 
stops in the fifteenth century medals. At the same time it must be 
confessed that the extant medals of this type all have ordinary stops ; 
so that if the miniature was copied from a medal, that particular medal 
has disappeared. 

One of the earliest printed numismatic books is the Promptuaire 





* See Miintz, Les Précurseurs, pp. 156, 158. 

* Bibl. Nat., MS. Lat. 12,947 (Stevenson, Mé/. de / Ecole francaise, viii., p. 470 f., 
po ww 7) mane are given). A reproduction facing p. 424 of Miintz, Ren. @ Pépoque de 
Charles A 
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des Médailles of Guillaume Rouille, the drawings for which were done 
by the artist Corneille de la Haye. Editions in French, Latin, 
Spanish, and Italian were printed in the same year, 1553. On 
p. 9 of the second part we find (see fig. 4) a medal of Christ which 
reproduces the same type, and is evidently derived from an actual 
medal. The bust is to the right, not, as in the medals with which we 
have dealt so far, to the left ; and this is probably due to the artist’s 
having engraved the bust as he saw it on the medal to the left, 
forgetting that it would be reversed in printing. That the original 
medal was somewhat worn is shown by the treatment of the drapery 
on the right shoulder, where two folds have run together owing to 
wearing away of the edges. No reverse is shown ; but in the field is 


Fig. 4.—From Rouille, 


Fig. 3. 
Medal in the British Museum. Promptuaire des Medailles. 


the name “ Jesus” in Hebrew letters (with points), and around is the 
inscription CHRISTVS REX VENIT IN PACE DEVS HOMO 
FACTVS EST. The halo consists of rays arranged in a square with 
incurved sides, suggesting a cross. 

This engraving is obviously modelled on the XPS: REX medal 
which must, if only for this reason, have been in existence some time 
earlier. But we have also other evidence in literature which takes 
the XPS* REX medal somewhat farther back. The type of the 
obverse was copied on a medal which in one form or another is the 
commonest of all medals representing Christ ; and this copy was in 
existence at least as early as 1538. For Theseus Ambrosius, in a 
book published at Pavia in 1539,2 speaks of the forms of the 








* It is not otiose to say this, because many of the “‘ medals” reproduced in this book are 
pure inventions of the artist. 


2 Introductio in Chaldaicam linguam, Syriacam, atque Armenicam, et decem alias 
linguas (Pavia, 1539), fol. 21 verso foll. 
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“ Samaritan” letters used by coin-engravers in their inscriptions, such 
“as,when I was at Rome in the happier days of Pope Julius II.,and 
in the time of Leo X. his successor, 1 remember to have seen on 
bronze coins ; and last year an image of our Saviour cast in bronze, 
with Samaritan letters, was shown to me by a lady, of most holy 
reputation, whose name (lest I offend her most chaste ears) I will 
wrap in silence, when she was passing through Ferrara, and was 
travelling by boat along the Po to Venice; on the other side of which 
coin were to be seen letters cast or struck, of which the sense was as 
follows: Messiah the King came in peace, God became man, or 
incarnate.”! 


Fig. 5a. — Medal in the British Museum. 


Fig. 5b.—Medal iu the British Museum. 








It would appear that the bronze coins which the author saw 
in Rome in the time of Julius II. (1503-1513) or Leo X. (1513- 
1521) were not medals of the kind which was shown him later 
by matrona illa sanctissima credita vite. Of. medals of this latter 
class, however, there are numerous specimens now extant, mostly 
bad casts of comparatively recent date. 

(1) Bust of Christ 1, copied exactly from the medal described 
above, except that the cross is omitted ; to r. and 1., square Hebrew 
inscription.’ ww 8 





1 Messias rex venit in pace, Deus homo factus est, vel incarratus est. 


? The last letter is frequently made like a tod instead of a vax. 
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Rev.—Square Hebrew inscription in five lines : 


mw 
wa xa ton 
NDIN OID 
ww? D7 
7 


Figs. 5a, 5b.—Bronze, cast; five specimens in the British Museum measure from 42 to 
29mm. On the smallest the inscription is much blundered. Cf M. Schwab in Rev. Num., 
1892, p. 253, No. 30. A badly blundered specimen which was found in Peru has incised on 
the obverse OS NON COMMINVETIS EX EO.? 


(2) Another variety has no letters on the obverse; on the 
reverse is a different inscription in four lines: 


yw 
FRPWID AZ 
OTN TT 
wT 





Fig. 6.—Medal in the British Museum. 


Bronze, cast, 34 mm. British Museum (fig. 6). Cf. M. Schwab, Rev. Num., 1892, 
p- 253, No. 31. 


Now it is true that neither of these legends corresponds 
exactly to that given by Theseus Ambrosius. The first one 
begins: Messiah the King came in peace and continues veor 
meadam hassui chat, which Caspar Waser? translates, e¢ /ux de 
homine facta est. None of the many specimens which I have 
seen can be transliterated, as M. Schwab gives the inscription, 
pi | min 24, “and in the midst of the nations.” The inscription 
is, I think, to be connected with the text in St. John’s Gospel i. 4: 
in ipso vita erat, et vita erat lux hominum. UHow exactly it is 
to be translated is another questiot:.3 





* St. John xix. 36. Photograph in the Dept. of Coins, British Museum. 

2 De antiquis numis Hebr.. 1605, fol. 62 verso. Waser’s specimen is described 
as being of silver; so is another belonging to M. Stattandier, Rev. de /’ Art Chrétien, 1899, 
pp- 418 ff. 

3 Mr. G. Margoliouth considers that the last words, even allowing for the fact that the 
inscription was composed by someone who knew little Hebrew, can hardly mean ‘‘ was made 
incarnate,” but rather ‘‘ came to life again,” as M, Schwab renders it, 
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The second variety is, there can hardly be any doubt, to be 
rendered: Jesus of Nazareth, the Messiah, God and Man in one.! 

The letter a/eph on the obverse is probably the abbreviation of 
Adonai, “ Lord” ; the other word is of course “ Jesus.” 

The question now arises: Did Ambrosius see a medal with the 
legend which he translates; or did he misread or mistranslate the. 
legend which is known on extant medals? The former is, I think, 
the more probable alternative. It is certainly difficult to see how he 
could have misread the letters y-yq) (veor me) as pyptbyy (elohim), 
and we have seen that the XPS* REX medal bears in Latin the 
inscription which Ambrosius says stood in Hebrew on his medal. 
But, even if we assume that he saw a variety which has not come 
down to us, we are justified in supposing, from the analogy which the 
two inscriptions bear to each other, that the medals were similar in 
style. Thus these medals which, as we have seen, are copied from 
the XPS - REX medal, were in existence as early as 1538.2 

The history of the Hebrew medal may be traced down to the 
present time, when reproductions of it may be procured for a few 
pence. In the early seventeenth century we find the Hebrew 
inscription attached to a bust of Christ which we have seen elsewhere3 
to be derived from the medal of Matteo de’ Pasti. 

Later on in the seventeenth century we learn that it was frequently 
met with and was commonly to be seen suspended to the necks of 
children4 The motive underlying this custom is explained by the 
following passage from an eighteenth century numismatist :— 

“] was lately asked by an honest fellow what was. the meaning of 
the ‘ penny’ which his child had up to that time worn round his neck. 
His pastor had once seen it, and had said that this superstitious coin 
should not be any longer hung round the child’s neck. His wife 
thought it was a charm against the falling sickness, and had made all 
her children wear it hitherto; but if it was anything evil and magical, 
he would have it put away. I answered that I had never devoted 
myself to the explanation of Hebrew coins, and he ought rather to 
ask the pastor. Then, since the pastor had disapproved of the child’s 
wearing the coin, he would be able to tell him the reason why he held 
it to be superstitious. A few days afterwards he came to me again, and 
reported that in reply to further questioning the pastor had said that 





1 M. Schwab’s translation, ‘‘ Jésus, Nazaréen, oint de Dieu et des hommes ensemble,”’ 
seems to me highly improbable. 


_  .* That the medal in fig. 2 is the original, and the Hebrew medal the copy, is obvious, 
in view of the coarsening which the type has undergone in all known specimens of the latter. 
% The Reliquary, July, 1904, pp. 177, 178. 
* Surenhusius, in his edition of the Mishna, quoted by Albert Way in Archeological 
Journal, xxix. (1872), pp. 115 f. 
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it was a scandalous abuse of the name and likeness of Jesus Christ to 
suppose that a‘ penny,’ on which they were found, could defend 
children from the falling sickness.”* 

This use of the medal as an amulet is probably now obsolete ; but 
there is little to choose between the superstition which inspired it 
and the credulity which makes it worth the while of an enterprising 
firm (whose name, ne castissimas eius aures offendam, \ suppress) 
to issue copies of the medal. The following advertisement accom- 
panies a very bad cast iron reproduction of the medal which is easily 
procured in London, and seems to belong to the same school of art 
as the reproduction of the false shekel with which I have dealt 
elsewhere.? 


With the Compliments of the Manufacturers :-— 


The —— —— Stove Co. Ltd.} B’ham. 
Che First-Century Portrait of Christ. 


ONE OF THE EARLIEST LIKENESSES OF OUR LORD. 


THIS Medal is a facsimile of a remarkable coin made in 

the first century of the Christian era, and contains’ a 
unique portrait of the Saviour. The original was discovered 
in the Campo dei Fiori (the Jew Market) in Rome. The 
obverse contains a portrait of Christ, the reverse side an 
inscription in Hebrew characters, which reads:—“ The 
Saviour has reigned, he came peacefully; having become 
the light of man, He lives” (or lived). It is well known 
that the first Christians in Rome, owing to the terrible 
persecutions to which they were submitted, were compelled 
often to meet in secret. Such a coin, it is believed, was 
used as a token to admit members to their meetings in 
the Catacombs, and was carried by early converts as a 
means of recognition without exchange of words. 


The “ original discovered in the Campo dei Fiori” was a specimen 
purchased there by M. Boyer d’Agen in the spring of 1897, and 
published with a flourish by its purchaser. His error was exposed by 
M. Battandier,3 but such exposures are of course without effect on the 
general public, gui vult decipi. 





1 J. D. Kohler, Miinz-Belustigung, part vi. (1734), pp. 353 f. 
2 The Religuary, Oct., 1902, and in the English edition of Th. Reinach’s Jewish Coins, 


pp. 64 f. 
3 Revue de ? Art Chrétien, 1879, pp. 418 f. 
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The date of origin of these medals having been established, it 
remains to be seen whether we can ascertain the object for which they 
were made. M. de la Tour holds' that the bust was modelled by 
Gian-Antonio Rossi, the well-known medallist of the middle of the 
sixteenth century (1515 to after 1575).2_ He bases this theory on the 
resemblance of the head to one on a medal struck by order of Pius V., 
and signed by Rossi. This medal I reproduce here from the 
specimen in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

Bust |. of Jesus Christ, draped, as on the XPS*REX and other 
medals, but only rays (arranged cross-wise) behind the head. 
Inscription: EGO SVM LVXMVNDI._ Below the bust, IO- 
ANT :R‘M°F-° 

Rev.—Adoration of the Magi. Inscription: ILLVMINARE 
HIERVSALEM ; below, PIVS*V-P:M°; below the Virgin, AN: VI. 


Fig. 7.—-Medal in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


Bibliothéque Nationale (fig. 7). Bronze, struck, 34mm. Armand i., p. 244, 4. 


Bonanni? says of a medal with this same reverse that it was made 
to celebrate the numerous conversions of Jews which signalised the 
pontificate of Pius V. M. de la Tour infers from this that the 
Hebrew medals were cast at the same time and for the same reason ; 
and may, he thinks, considering the profession of faith on the reverse, 
have been meant for distribution to new converts. 

This interpretation, however, seems to be liable to grave objections. 
In the first place, we have seen that the Hebrew medals were almost 
certainly in existence long before the sixth year of Pius V. (1571-1572). 
Apart from this, Bonanni says nothing of a medal with a head of 
Christ. As hedoes not describe the obverse of the medal with the 
Adoration of the Magi, it is to be assumed that it was a bust of the 


* Bull. de la Soc. Nat. des Ant. de France, 1898, p. ;85. I have to thank M. de la 
Tour for a cast of the medal by Rossi referred to below. 


* For a sketch of his career see C. von Fabriczy, Medaillen der Italien, Renatssance, p. 93. 
3 Numismata pontificum i., p. 292. 
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Pope (probably by Federigo Parmense, as on a specimen in the 
British Museum) and not of Christ. We know that the dies kept in 
the Papal Mint were frequently combined in various ways ; and there 
is, therefore, some doubt as to whether Rossi’s head of Christ is 
directly connected with the Adoration of the Magi, and so with the 
conversion of Jews. 

M. Léon Germain has also thrown doubt on this theory for 
another reason.!_ How, he asks, could converted Jews have accepted 
an inscription materially so incorrect and defective? For the diffi- 
culty in interpreting the inscription has arisen chiefly from the 
blunders which it contains. And for Jews, would not the makers of 
the medal have chosen a text from the Old Testament? M. Germain 
thinks that the inscription does not go back to antiquity ; but at the 
best, as I have shown, it is suggested by a passage in St. John’s 
Gospel, and not by anything in the Old Testament. 

The theory that the medals were meant for converted Jews must 
therefore be rejected. M. Germain has shown? that the formula 
Christus rex venit in pace, Deus homo factus est came into use towards 
the end of the fourteenth century, and was especially in vogue in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as an incantation against demons. 
For this reason it is especially common on bells at this time. This 
fact is entirely in accordance with the use of the Hebrew medals, of 
which we have independent, though later evidence, as charms against 
the falling sickness. As charms, then, these medals were used, and 
for this purpose, in ail probability, they were first invented. 

G. F. HILL. 


(7o be concluded.) 


1 Rev. del Art Chrétien, 1900, p. 424. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 418 foll. 
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Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 





A CARVED BONE OF THE VIKING AGE. 
THE object here illustrated is the property of Mr. Edward Bidwell, and was 
purchased by him recently from a dealer at York. We are indebted to 
Mr. Bidwell for permission to have it photographed. 





Fig. 1.—Side Views of Carved Bone from York. 


The object is made in the shape of a horn. The extreme length is 
43 ins., and the illustrations are enlarged by one-half. The wide end is 
carved to represent a beast’s head with prominent canine teeth. Beneath the 
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jaw (assuming the ‘horn to be placed horizontally) is a three-cornered knot or 
triquetra made with a double-beaded band. The smaller end of the horn 
terminates in a conical point, just above which is a raised band carved with a 
three-cord plait. Between the head and the raised band at the point are five 


Fig. 2.—Front and Back Views of Carved Bone from York. 


flat bands of ornament separated from each other by narrow bead mouldings. 
Beginning from the head the ornament is as follows :— 


(1) A lozenge pattern composed of plain triangles and lozenges shaded with a hatching of 
incised lines arranged lattice fashion. 

(2) A four-cord plait, double-beaded. 

(3) A square T key-pattern. 

(4) A twist-and-ring pattern. © 

(5) A chevron pattern. 
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The oldest of these are the lozenge and the chevron patterns, which are 
found on the sepulchral pottery of the Bronze Age and other objects of the 
same period.' They survived in bone carving in consequence of their 
suitability to the material. 


Fig. 3.—Terminal Head on Metal Object found in the Thames. Side View. 
(From a Photograph by H. Oldland.) 
Enlarged to 14 watural size. 





LeGUgeecats 


D> 

















Fig. 4.—Sculptured Head in Deerhurst Church, Gloucestershire. 
(Drawn by Worthington G. Smith.) 
: Scale } linear. 
The interlaced patterns occur frequently on pre-Norman sculptured 
stones. A remarkable peculiarity of the plaitwork is that the meshes 
between the cords of the plait are formed by drilled holes. The twist-and- 





* See paper on “‘The Chevron and its Derivatives” in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
ser. 6, vol. i., p. 182. 
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ring pattern is characteristic of the sculptured stones of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, more especially those in the Scandinavian districts of 
England. The T key-pattern occurs also chiefly on the sculptured stones 
of the same period, and is found in combination with the twist-and-ring 
pattern on fragments of cross-shafts at Manchester’ and at Kirk Andreas? 
in the Isle of Man. 

We now come to the zodmorphic termination of the wide end of the 
horn, which is the most important feature of all. Its chief peculiarity is the 
prominence given to the canine teeth. T here are two beast’s heads which 


Fig. 5.—Silver Penannular Brooch of the Viking Period in the Museum of the 
Royal [rish Academy at Dublin. 
(From a Photograph by W. G. Moore, Upper Sackvilie Street, Dublin.) 
resemble the one on the horn very closely (1) on the end of a metal object 
inscribed with Anglian Runes, found in the Thames* and now in the British 
Museum (fig. 3) ; and (2) on a carved stone forming the termination of the 
hood-moulding of the arch of the west doorway of the nave of the Saxon 
church at Deerhurst, Gloucestershire (fig. 4). On the end of the horn (not 
shown in the illustrations) are two little drilled holes close together, intended 





' Chester Archeological Journal, vol. v. (1895), p- +37- 
2 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxiii., p- 333- 
® Prof. G. Stephens’ Handbook of Old Northern Runic Monuments, p. 147. 





to indicate the nostrils, and exactly the 
same thing is to be seen on the other 
two examples mentioned from the 
Thames and at Deerhurst. 

On the brooch illustrated on fig. 5 
it will be observed that at each of the 
two points where the ring commences 
to expand there is a beast’s head similar 
to the one on the carved horn from 
York. In the case of other brooches 
of the same class, as on the one from 
Orton Scar recently illustrated in Zhe 
Reliquary (vol. for 1903, p. 203), the 
beast’s head is a good deal degraded 
by successive copying and a triquetra 
placed between the jaws. A similar 
combination of the beast’s head with 
canine teeth with the triquetra occurs 
on the Kelto-Scandinavian cross at 
Gosforth, in Cumberland (fig. 6). 
Prof. G. Stephens calls the creature a 
double interlaced wolf-snake or swine- 
worm attacking the Holy Threeness or 
Triquetra. The association of the 
open-jawed wolf monster with the 
triquetra in the cases which have been 
brought forward can hardly be acci- 
dental, and the two together seem 
to symbolise the everlasting conflict 
between the powers of good and evil. 
The triquetra probably stands for the 
Scandinavian Trinity rather than the 
Christian Trinity. We are indebted to 
the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian Society for the loan of the 
block of the Gosforth cross. 

The canine head is more likely to 
be of Scandinavian? than of Celtic 
origin.. The beasts used in the decora- 

3 a tion of the early Irish illuminated MSS. 

Fig. 6.—East Face of Cross at Gosforth, are usually most mild and inoffensive 

Cumberland. looking creatures and seldom have their 

mouths open. Even the Lion of St. Mark in the Book of Durrow is not 
» Prof. G. Stephens’ Studies in Northern Mythology, p 


15- 
* See examples in J. J.A. Worsaae’s /ndustrial Arts of Sucmarh, p. 191 ; H. Hildebrand’s 
industrial Arts of Scandinavia, p. 104 ; and P. Du Chaillu’s Viking Age, vol. i., p. 104. 
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provided with canine teeth, and although there are terminal beast’s heads with 
canine teeth in the Book of Kells and the St. Gall Gospels, they are so feebly 
drawn as to be in no way comparable with the more vigorous and life-like 
Scandinavian examples. The Scandinavian canine beast’s head was probably 
derived in the first instance from the Classical lion, as may be seen by - 
comparing it with a lion’s head on an Anglo-Saxon sceatta illustrated in 
A. S. Keary’s Catalogue of English Coins in the British Museum (nol. i., pl. 3, 
fig. 23). Mr. Keary describes it as a wolf’s head, but the conventional 
treatment of the mane shows that it is obviously intended for a lion. Animals 
having a canine head occur on a few pre-Norman sculptured stones in 
England' and Scotland,? and in nearly all cases the beast is attacking 
either a man or another beast. The terminal head on the Alfred jewel in the 
Bodleian Museum at Oxford has no canine teeth, but the nostrils are 
indicated, and the treatment of the eyes and ears is similar to that of the 
same features on the sculptured head at Deerhurst. 

Summarising the results arrived at we have found the twist-and-ring 
pattern and the T key-pattern side by side on sculptured stones in Lancashire 
and the Isle of Man ; and the beast’s head with canine teeth we have seen 
combined with the triquetra on the Gosforth cross and on silver penannular 
brooches of the Viking period (the dates of which are known in many 
instances by means of the coins found with them). The canine beast’s head 
has been shown to be Scandinavian rather than Celtic, and we have pointed 
out two remarkable examples of its occurrence in the Saxon church at 
Deerhurst and on a Rune-inscribed object found in the Thames. Con- 
sequently we cannot be far wrong in assigning a date in the first half of the 
tenth century to the carved object from York. It is a little gem in its 
way, and the British Museum possesses no work of art of the same period 
at all comparable to it. We congratulate Mr. Edward Bidwell on his 
latest acquisition. J. RomILty ALLEN. 


PFS ss 


Plan of Terminal Head shown on fig. 3. 








* At St. Oswald’s, Gloucester; and Colerne, Wilts. (See Wiltshire Archaol. Mag., 
vol. xxvii., p. 50.) 

? At Invergowrie, Woodwray and Monifieth, in Forfarshire ; and St. Madoes, Forteviot, 
Rossie Priory, Murthly, and Meigle, in Perthshire. (See Allen and Anderson’s Early 
Christian Monuments of Scotland.) 
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Notices of New Publications. 


- 


“DuNSTABLE: Its HisTORY AND SURROUNDINGS,” by WoRTHINGTON 
G. Smirn, F.L.S. (The Homeland Association, Ltd.)\—There are so 
extremely few good local guide-books that Dunstable should consider 
itself most fortunate in possessing such an accomplished historian as 
Mr. Smith, with whose discoveries of Paleolithic remains at Caddington 
the public is already familiar since the publication of Alan the Primaval 
Savage. We have never read a guide-book yet that did not state that the 
particular place described had a healthier climate and more hours sunshine 
than any other place in the United Kingdom. Nevertheless, we are quite 
prepared to believe, on Mr. Smith’s authority, that Dunstable, situated as 
it is at a level of 488 ft. above the sea in the middle of chalk downs, is free 
from fogs and possesses an air which is highly exhilarating and absolutely pure. 
The author’s greatest discovery was what is technically called a “ Palzolithic 
floor,” #.¢., what was the natural surface of the ground upon which primeval 
man actually lived and carried on his daily work. On the Paleolithic floor 
at Caddington, near Dunstable, Mr. Worthington G. Smith was fortunate 
enough to find the site of a workshop for the manufacture of the oldest kind 
of flint implements. Not only were the implements themselves unearthed, 
but all the flakes which had been struck off them in the process of 
manufacture. In one remarkable instance the flakes were discovered 
scattered about, but the implement they had been struck off was missing. 
After the flakes had been carefully fixed together the original implement 
was restored by pouring plaster of Paris into the hollow it once occupied. 
There are numerous prehistoric camps, tumuli, and pit-dwellings on the 
chalk downs in the neighbourhood of Dunstable, as may be seen by the 
admirable archeological map which accompanies the guide. Many of 
these remains have been either explored by ignorant persons, who kept no 
record of the finds, or have been dug into in the course of agricultural 
operations and been destroyed. There still, however, exist a considerable 
number of ancient inhabited sites and burial places still awaiting scientific 
examination. Mr. Smith tells an amusing story of a Dene Hole at the 
Maidep Bower camp. The engineers of the London and North Western 
Railway Company, seeing it marked “well” on the Ordnance Map, at once 
jumped to the conclusion that water was to be got there, so they dug and 
dug and dug without coming to any water and then gave it up as a bad 
job. Numerous ancient British coins have been turned up from time to 
time near Dunstable, more especially at Limbury. Besides prehistoric 
remains Dunstable has, of course, its fine old Priory church to attract the 
antiquary. This is well illustrated and described. A chapter is devoted to 
the villages in the neighbourhood, many of which have interesting churches, 
but little known on account of their remote situation. Mr. Smith’s book 
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possesses a high value because it is not a mere compilation from the usual 
sources of information, but gives the result of his own personal observations 
extending over a large number of years. Thank heaven no Eoliths have 
as yet been found near Dunstable, and therefore we conclude that the 
district is comparatively free from cranks. Long may it remain so! 


“*MusIcAL INSTRUMENTS, Part I., THE IRISH AND HIGHLAND Harps,” 
by R. Bruce ARMSTRONG (publisher’s name not given), is an extremely 
important monograph on Celtic harps generally and the Lamont and Queen 
Mary harps in particular. Both of these were sold by auction in March 
last, the former passing into private hands and the latter being 
purchased by the Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh for £892 tos. 
The Lamont harp is of very beautiful form, but has hardly any 
decoration. The Queen Mary harp, on the contrary, is profusely 
ornamented in what may appropriately be called the Scoto-Norse 
style of the West Highlands. The details will fully repay close study by 
those who wish to understand the art of the period’ Two features which 
occur in the design are characteristically Scandinavian, viz., the pattern 
composed of interlaced rings and the beast’s head with canine teeth 
prominently shown. The foliage is of a kind found on nearly all of the 
West Highland sepulchral slabs. It is earnestly to be desired that other 
Celtic works of art should be illustrated and described in the same exhaustive 
manner. This is a book to be highly prized by those who are fortunate 
enough to be able to obtain a copy. 


“RomMaN Hay.inG,” by TaLtrourp E ty, LL.D. (Taylor & Francis), 
describes the six years’ excavations made since 1897 in the Towncil Field 
near the northern extrerhity of Hayling Island. The whole of the excavations 
were made by the author himself, a fact of which he is in no small measure 
proud, as he appears in different attitudes leaning gracefully on the spade of 
the excavator in the foreground of the numerous views of the place. It is 
difficult to make much out of the plan of the foundations discovered, and 
really it is hardly possible to say more than that a Roman building of some 
kind existed on the site. The only object of any importance derived from 
the excavations was a circular enamelled fibula of bronze. Such coins as 
were found belong to the middle of the fourth century a.p. 


“WARRINGTON’S ROMAN ReEmaINs,” by THomas May, F.S.A. Scot. 
(Warrington : Mackie & Co., Ltd.), gives the results of the author’s five years’ 
systematic exploration of the Roman camp at Wilderspool discovered by him 
in 1898. The readers of Zhe Religuary are already familiar with the Roman 
potters’ kilns found on this site, which were described by Mr. May in an 
article published by us in 7he Re/iguary for 1900, p. 263. The great interest 
of the work lies in the light that it throws on the iron, glass, and other 
industries of the Romano-British period. The illustrations and general 
get-up of the book are all that can be desired, and we have great pleasure 
in making its merits more widely known, 
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“REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE IN ENGLAND,” by Prof. B. C. A. 
WIinp_k, F:R:S. (Methuen & Co.), is one of a series entitled The Antiquary’s 
Books, edited by the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D. It is a fairly meritorious 
compilation from the recognised authorities on prehistoric archeology, and as 
far as we can gather contains absolutely nothing that is original. In the third 
chapter we again make the acquaintance of our dear old friends the Eoliths, 
whom we fondly hoped we had squashed once for all in our notice of the 
British Museum Stone Age Guide in The Reliquary for 1903, p. 67. If an 
Eolithic crank is asked what he supposes these extraordinary objects can 
have been used for, all he can say is that he thinks they must have been 
body-scrapers. Now can any sane person believe that a primeval savage, 
surrounded by wild beasts ready to devour him on the slightest provocation, 
would exhaust the whole of his energies in the manufacture of flint scratch- 
backs? A visit to the monkey-house at the Zoo might have suggested that 
highly specialised implements for body scraping like Eoliths were quite 
superfluous. As Eoliths are at present of no recognised value as 
archeological specimens, perhaps a market might be found for them 
amongst the verminous persons who frequent the seats on the Thames 
Embankment. Prof. Windle tells us that the difference between Eoliths 
and Palzoliths is that the former are hacked whilst the latter are chipped. 
We altogether fail to understand what he means by hacking a flint. In one 
instance only (at Dewlish, Dorset) have Eoliths (so-called) been found in 
gravels containing fossils, shells, bones, or teeth by which their age could 
be determined. Prof. Windle adopts the French classification of the 
prehistoric periods called after the names of “stations” and caves in France, 
which is most confusing to the English reader, especially as the French 
archeologists invent a new period for nearly every cave that is discovered. 
An unduly large portion of the book is filled up with lists of antiquities of 
various kinds, the list of earth-works, for instance, occupying thirty-one 
pages. If these lists had been more carefully compiled and fuller references 
given they would have been of considerable value. As it is they are not of 
much use. The lists, if really complete, would have amounted to an 
archeological survey of all the counties of England. It is not very obvious 
why the Welsh bone-caves should have been included in the list given on 
p. 60, or why: Hoyle’s Mouth cave, near Tenby, should be called Moyle’s 
Mouth. It is interesting to learn on p. 87 that spindle-whorls are “used 
for winding the thread in the operation of spinning.” Of course, the 
spindle-whorl is merely a flywheel to keep the spindle in motion. On 
p. «11 the so-called “batons de commandement” from the French 
bone-caves are introduced to us under the new guise of dress-fasteners. 
On p. r19 we are told that nine of the graphic signs on: the painted 
pebbles from the Mas d’Azil cave are identical with the characters of 
the Cypriote syllabary, which would mean that Stone-Age man had a 
written language. The list of cup-marked stones on p. 127 is altogether 
incomplete, and omits the splendid series near Ilkley in Yorkshire. The 
section relating to pit-dwellings appears to have been taken almost entirely 
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from the writings of Mr. George Clinch, F.G.S. In this section, by the way, 
Dr. Colley March’s name is spelt correctly on one page and is given as 
Collie March on the next. The illustrations are sufficiently good for the 
purpose, but do not possess much artistic merit. The standing stone on 
p- 194 is a woeful bit of drawing, and the ancient British shield on p. 297 a 
travesty of one of the most beautiful examples of repoussé metalwork in 
existence. We hope that the succeeding volumes of Zhe Antiquary’s Books 
will attain a higher standard of excellence than Prof. Windle’s, otherwise it is 
to be feared the series will come to an untimely end. 


“ KeELTIC RESEARCHES,” by EpwarD WILLIAMS Byron NICHOLSON (Henry 
Frowde), contains in the preface the following remarkable statement :— 


‘* The main historical result of this book is the settlement of ‘the Pictish question,’ or 
rather of the two Pictish questions. The first of these is, ‘What kind of language did the Picts 
speak?’ The second is, ‘Were the Picts conquered by the Scots?’ The first has been 
settled by linguistic and palzeographical methods only : it has been shown that Pictish was a 
language virtually identical with Irish, differing from that far less'than the dialects of some 
English counties differ from each other. The second has been settled, with very little help 
from language, by historical and textual methods: it has been made abundantly clear, I 
think, to any person of impartial and critical mind that the supposed conquest of the Picts by 
the Scots is an absurd myth. The Highlander, as we call him—the Albanach as he calls 
himself in his own Gaelic—is, indeed, in the vast majority of cases simply the modern Pict, 
and his language modern Pictish. To suppose that the great free people from which he is 
descended were ever conquered by a body of Irish colonists, and that the language he speaks 
is merely an Irish colonia! dialect, are delusions which, I hope, no one will regret to see 
dispelled.” 

Our old friend Euclid, with the characteristic modesty of genius, always 
places the mysterious letters Q.E.D. at the end of his demonstrations and not 
at the beginning, but Bodley’s librarian reverses the process, thus saving the 
reader all the unnecessary trouble of following out all his long-winded 
arguments. If Euclid had only thought of this absurdly simple device, how 
much happier our school days might have been. The author further states in 
his preface that, but for Dr. Whitley Stokes, “the grand old man ”’ of Keltic 
philology, this book could never have been written. If this be so, we fear 
that Dr. Whitley Stokes, the Keltic Gladstone, has much to answer for, and it 
is gratifying to think that a Keltic Disraeli is not in any way responsible. The 
book is neatly bound in dark blue cloth with the emblems of Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, and England, at each of the four corners of the cover, and the three 
legs of the Isle of Man in the middle, administering well-deserved kicks to 
each of the neighbouring kingdoms. An Ogham inscription from Lunasting, 
in Shetland, now in the Edinburgh Museum of Antiquities, reads as follows :— 
XTTOCUHETTS : AHEHTTMNN : HCCVVEVV : NEHHTONN, of 
which Prof. John Rhys says: “ If it is not Pictish, what is it?” Mr. E. W. B. 
Nicholson replies at once, “ My dear sir, it is obviously Gaelic,” and on p. 72 
he gives the following astounding translation :—“ Place of O Cuhetts: his 
place within: Cuaibh of Nehton:” As Omar Khayy4m has it— 


‘*Oh, many a cup of this forbidden wine? 
Must drown the memory of that insolence !” 





1 Scotch Whisky. 
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“ MayFIELD: THE SToRY OF AN OLD WEALDEN VILLAGE,” by G. M. 
Be.t-Irvinc. (William Clowes & Son.)—The Sussex village of Mayfield 
had the honour of being named by Coventry Patmore, the poet, as “the 
sweetest village in England.” This was before the days when the railway had 
reached it, and many modern attractions had been made ; but it can still 
fairly claim to be a village of exceptional charm, both in houses and 
cottages, and in natural surroundings. Of this village and parish Mrs. Bell- 
Irving has written ably and pleasantly. It is not often that papers originally 
written for parish magazines are worthy of separate publication ; but this is a 
distinct exception, for these 200 pages are all good and interesting of their 
kind, and are concerned with many matters that might have escaped being 
chronicled save for Mrs. Bell-Irving’s diligence. The great archiepiscopal 
house or palace of Mayfield and the church, both said to have been founded 
by St. Dunstan, are the chief centres of attraction in the parish, and about 
them much interesting and well-arranged information has been collected. 
But the volume also contains much about the Sussex ironworks, the firebacks 
and graveslabs made at Mayfield, the manors of Isenhurst and Sharnden, the 
early registers, churchwarden accounts, and other parish papers of exceptional 
fulness, and some delightfully naive extracts from the diary of one Walter 
Gale. Gale was the village schoolmaster from 1751 to 1771, and kept 
school in the south-west end of the church. He eked out his salary of 
£16 by painting commandments for churches and signs for public- 
houses, by engraving tombstones, by making patterns for ladies’ needlework, 
and by drawing up wills for his neighbours. 

Ecclesiology is not a strong point with the writer, otherwise we should 
scarcely have read that “a hagioscope or ‘squint’ enabled the worshippers to 
see the elevation of the pyx””! 

The reproduction in full of the faculty granted by the archbishop in 1731 
for the erection of a west gallery “for the use of the singers of Psalms” was 
well worth printing. It was only to be used by such of the parish as could 
“sing Psalms skillfully and well to the honour of Allmighty God,” and who 
were prepared to reverently sit, kneel, and remain during the whole of the 
divine service and sermon. “ And we further rider that some of the singers 
who may have a right to sit or be placed in the said gallery doe sometimes 
disperse themselves into the body of the said church for the direction 
and assistance of such persons as shall have a pious intention of learning 
to sing.” 

About seventy or eighty years ago the clerk, who was the chief musician, 
was at variance with the singers as to the tunes to be used; it was his wont 
to leave his seat below the pulpit and ascend to the gallery to play the 
accompaniments when any psalm was to be sung. On one particular Sunday, 
when their relations were strained, he played his chosen tune, but the singers 
all remained dumb. On the following Sunday, instead of mounting the 
stairs, he stood below the gallery, and called up to them: “ Be ye a-going to 
sing to-day or bain’t ye? Because if ye bain’t a-going to sing, I bain’t 
a-going to play!” 
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“ Wuo’s Wuo, 1904.” (A. & C. Black.)—That indispensable volume of 
current biography termed Who's Who continues to grow in bulk. Notwith- 
standing the condensed character of its information and the using of a great 
variety of abbreviations, the present issue consists of 1,700 pages of double- 
column small type. The need for the setting out of some items in the long 
list of abbreviations seems questionable. Whoever, for instance, in their 
senses, requires “1.B.S.A.” after their names, to show that they are members 
of the “Inanimate Bird Shooting Association,” or “‘S.C.A.P.A.” for “Society 
for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising”? Who's Who ought to be 
above pandering to “ facts” of this description. Some abbreviations are very 
conflicting in their diverse meanings; thus “C.C.” is made to do duty for 
County Councillor, Cricket Club, Cycling Club, and County Court ; whilst 
“V.” may stand for the Roman numeral five, for Version, for Vicar, for 
Viscount, or for Vice. There is probably no other really useful reference 
book which gives anything like so much sound information for 7s. 6d. 


“MEMORIALS OF OLD OXFORDSHIRE.” Edited by P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., 
F.S.A. (Bemrose & Sons Ltd.)—Mr. Ditchfield is to be congratulated on his 
success in obtaining many able contributions to this handsome volume of some 
250 pages, issued in such an attractive form by Messrs. Bemrose. It is, in our 
judgment, distinctly superior to the other two volumes of this “ Memorials” 
series, which treated respectively of Buckinghamshire and Northamptonshire. 
Mr. Ditchfield’s own section on “‘ Historic Oxfordshire,” with which the volume 
opens, is a good, vigorous piece of writing, happily turned, and comprehensive 
enough to grasp almost all the main points of the county’s history. Our 
only quarrel with this chapter is the introduction of a large drawing of a font, 
now at Middleton Stoney, and beneath it the words: “ Font in which Edward 
the Confessor is said to have been baptised.” Now every moulding and turn 
of this font is redolent of the fifteenth century, and it would be just as sensible 
to say that the Confessor was baptised in the ball on the top of the dome of 
St. Paul’s. Of course, Mr. Ditchfield knew well enough that this ridiculous 
tradition is absolute fiction; but if he introduced the picture at all, the 
impossibility of the supposition ought surely to have been pointed out, for 
many of the readers of such a book as this may quite likely be destitute of 
any power of judgment in sucha matter. By far the best paper is that 
contributed by Mr. Charles E. Keyser, F.S.A., entitled “ Notes on the Oxford- 
shire Churches.” He has managed to compress into a little more than twenty 
pages a most admirable summary of the chief architectural features of the 
churches of the county—a county of which “ it may safely be stated that there 
is no other which can claim to pessess a series of churches of greater general 
interest, and with points of special architectural interest.” Mr. Keyser makes 
several additions to the very short list of Oxfordshire Saxon churches recently 
set forth by Professor Baldwin Brown. He rightly includes in such a list the 
triangular-headed arch at Bicester, some of the masonry of the tower at 
Bampton, the early small window splayed both ways at Swalcliffe, and much 
of the west tower at Goring. Among possible pre-Norman work he includes 
20 
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portions of the churches of Swyncombe, Langford, Broughton, and Aston 
Rowant. Most helpful lists of old stained glass, mural paintings, effigies, and 
other sepulchral remains are also supplied. The churches chosen to supply 
beautiful photographic pictures, in addition to Christ Church Cathedral, are 


‘those of Iffley, Swalcliffe, Bampton, Dorchester, and Burford. On the whole, 


every genuine ecclesiologist and intelligent visitor to Oxfordshire will be grateful 
to Mr. Keyser for this short paper in which so very much of true knowledge 
is pithily expressed. Another excellent paper, of a very different character, is 
that by Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., called “A Visit to Chalgrove Field and 
Edgehill.” With Mr. W. J. Monk we are entirely in accord as to the very 
high estimate he has formed of Burford as “a right pleasing place” ; it has a 
fascinating, quiet, old-world charm, and there is no other little country town in 
England to which it can be compared. Mr. Monk writes well and sufficiently 
for a brief essay, on “The grey old town on the lonely down,” and if his 
letterpress, in association with the charming photographic view of the High 
Street, does not make Englishmen who know not Burford desire to see it, we 
shall be both surprised and disappointed. 

All that Mr. Arthur J. Evans, F.S.A., writes is worth reading, and this is 
certainly the case with what he has to say about “The Rollright Stones and 
their Folklore,” and the same may be said of Professor Montagu Burrows’ 
estimate of Lord Falkland. “The Rise of the Colleges at Oxford,” under- 
taken by Mr. E. A. Cook, F.S.A., and “ Historic Houses,” by Lord Dillon 
and Mr. B. Stapleton, are both of them far too big subjects for short effective 
handling, and it is difficult to imagine that anyone can take much interest in a 
series of brief paragraphs that are perforce thin and unsatisfying. 

As Mr. Ditchfield states that he hopes to bring out like volumes for other 
counties, he will perhaps bear patiently with the suggestion that he should try 
and get a little original material that would be grateful to fairly experienced 
antiquaries, as well as that which is sure to please (as in this case) the more 
general reader. As an instance of what is meant, why could not some one 
have written on the old and important royal forests of Wychwood and Shotover 
in the Oxfordshire volume, for that county was par excellence a woodland one, 
hardly second to Northamptonshire? The material on old forests is super- 
abundant, and for the most part quite unknown. Why topographical writers, 
modern as well as ancient, almost invariably ignore the history of forests, is a 
puzzle difficult to explain. J. CHaRLEs Cox. 


“THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S YEAR BOOK, 1904.” Edited by Emity Janes. 


(A. & C. Black.)—Miss Janes is again to be congratulated on continued 


improvement in her thoroughly useful and comprehensive annual volume, 
which has now reached its twenty-fourth issue. We have tested it in a variety 
of ways and in many of its sections, and one of the few faults we have to find 
is the omission of the name of a lady doctor with an exceptionally good 
degree. The list of Poor Law books is again too partial, and represents mainly 
Charity Organisation views. Some of the best manuals and pamphlets 
are not named, 
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“CHURCH STRETroON.” Edited by G. C. W. Camppeti-Hys.op (Shrewsbury : 
L. Wilding).—The parish and immediate district of Church Stretton are 
fortunate in having their history elucidated in three small but particularly 
neat-looking volumes, which are somewhat grandiloquently termed on the 
title-page “Some Results of Local Scientific Research.” In the first volume, 
Mr. Cobbold writes on “Geology”; Mr. Newnham on. “ Macro- 
lepidoptera” ; and Mr. Buddicom on “ Molluscs.” The second volume 
treats of birds, flowering plants, mosses, and parochial history. The third 
volume deals with pre-Roman, Roman, and Saxon archeological remains, 
and with church architecture. The church architecture is the best feature 
of the work, and this is condensed (by permission) from Mr. Cranage’s 
admirable volumes on the churches of the whole county. The next best 
section is that of “ Parochial History,” by Miss H. M. Auden. There are a 
variety of helpful photographic plates. Those responsible for this under- 
taking had, we suppose, some good reason for issuing it in three small 
volumes ; but it surely would have been much more convenient to have it 
issued in a single volume of the usual size. 


“THE PRE-REFORMATION CHURCH AND ScoTTisH PLace-NaMEs,” by 
James Murray MacKin ay, F.S.A. (William Blackwood & Sons.)—This 
is a more interesting and scholarly book than might be expected from the 
title, or from a casual glance at its contents. We are not aware that the 
influence of the Church was greater on the place-names of Scotland than 
on any other part of Christendom, but it was certainly very considerable, 
and affords an almost startling proof of the enormous and wide-spread 
influence of early and medizval Christianity. If such place-names were 
erased from the map of Scotland, a considerable proportion of familiar land- 
marks—such as St. Andrews, St. Ninians, or Kirkwall—would disappear, as well 
as all the “ Kils” and “ Kirks,” or names beginning with “ Prest” or “ Monk,” 
in addition to hundreds of less obvious forms associated with particular saints. 
Mr. MacKinlay points out the influence on topography made both by 
Celtic and Roman Christianity on a systematic and exhaustive plan, and 
in so doing has perforce to introduce a good deal of matter of general 
and considerable interest. He first writes about saints who have given 
their names without other combination to places or parishes, such as the 
two already mentioned, and St. Rollox, St. Germains, St. Fillans, and St. 
Monans, or the parishes of St. Mungo, Glasgow, and St. Giles, Edinburgh. 
Under the heading of “ Retreats” come the names associated with places 
for solitary devotion of the early saints, which include various names 
connected with the Latin desertum, or desert. Church-founding, as associated 
with such places as Lanark, Eccles, Egdshay, or Dalleagles, is next discussed, 
and then come six able chapters, carefully subdivided on Kils and Kirks, both 
associated with the usual place-terminals, or with particular saints ; thus we have 
Kells, Portkill, or Kildrum, and also Kilbrandon, Kilbarchan, or Kilchattan— 
and the like with the Kirks, as Kirkton and Kirkbride. The words Chapel 
- and Cross are next treated, both of which occur with such frequency. Another 
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section is given to “Our Lady,” and others to the diocese, the monastery, 
the parish, and what are termed “Landscape Features,” as when whole 
islands or lochs obtained saintly designations such as Inchmartin, or Loch 
Maree. There are several other chapters to which space prevents our 
making any reference. Christian hospitals were a prolific source of 
nomenclature. The index (which, by-the-by, is an excellent one) gives over 
forty references to separate instances of the use of the place-name Spital 
by itself, or in combination such as Spittalfield, Spittelrig, or Spittelstones. 
This book certainly ought to be on the shelves of all who are interested 
either in place-nomenclature or in hagiology. J. Cartes Cox. 


“GuERNSEY FoLk-Lore,” by Sir EpGak MacCu.tocu. Edited by Epitx 
F. Carey. (Elliot Stock.)—At the time of his death, in July, 1896, Sir Edgar 
MacCulloch, Bailiff of Guernsey, bequeathed his large manuscript collection 
of Guernsey folk-lore to the Royal Court of the island of which he had been 
for so many years president. ‘This large collection was placed in Miss Carey’s 
hands for editing, and the task of arranging the material, and adding a few 
additional legends and superstitions, and some explanatory notes, seems to have 
been carefully carried out. The result is a handsome, well-illustrated volume 
of genuine folk-lore, dealing with festival and other local customs, prehistoric 
monuments and superstitions associated with them, chapels and holywells, 
fairies, demons, goblins, the devil, ghosts, prophetic warnings, witches, 
charms, spells and incantations, folk medicine and leech-craft, nursery songs 
and children’s games, proverbs and weather lore, &c. 

One of the many quaint and exceptional matters contained in this 
interesting and entertaining volume is that relative to the influence of 
Herodias. To this dissolute and revengeful woman of the Gospel narrative 
is attributed the rising of sudden storms, and especially of those which take 
the form of a whirlwind. “It sometimes happens that during the warm and 
sultry days of harvest a gust of wind will suddenly arise, and, whirling round 
the field, catch up and disperse the ears of corn which the reaper has laid in 
due order for the binder of the sheaves. The countryman doubts not that 
this is caused by Herodias shaking her petticoats in dancing—C'est /a 
fille @ Htrode qui chaque ses cbtillons—and he loses no time in hurling his 
reaping hook in the direction she appears to be moving. It is said that this 
has generally the effect of stopping the progress of the whirlwind. These 
sudden gusts are locally known by the name of Aéroguiazes.” The chapter on 
witchcraft gives full details of trials for witchcraft, and confessions of 
witches from the records of the Royal Court, extending from 1581 to 1617. 
The section that deals with “Local Customs—Ceremonial” is the one 
most open to criticism. It contains several errors and misunderstandings as 
to church customs. Foreign puritanism was so rampant in the islands after 
the Reformation that their belonging to the See of Winchester was for a long 
time practically ignored by the bishops of that diocese ; even now a variety 
of remnants of Presbyterian practices linger in the churches that are 
nominally Anglican, 
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